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Reflections on World News Freedom 
Following the ASNE Tour 


By Ralph McGill 


Mr. McGill, editor of the Atlanta ConstituTION 
and member of the ASNE committee which 
visited major world capitals early in 1945, gives 
here some personal impressions not included in 
the committee’s formal report. 


S ONE of a committee of three 

representing the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors, I trav- 
eled 43,000 miles around the globe 
in war-time talking about a free 
flow of news. 

Talking about a free press is easy. 
As a matter of principle, nearly 
everybody is for it, as they are for 
morality, going to church, and that 
sort of thing. 

Yet among those who are for a 
free press are many who give it only 


lip-service, as they do words and 
phrases like “democracy” or “free- 
dom” or the “rights of individuals.” 
They will tell you they are for those 
things, too. 

Wilbur Forrest [assistant editor 
of the New York Herald Tribune], 
Carl Ackerman [dean of the Colum- 
bia University School of Journal- 
ism], and I visited England, France, 
Belgium, Italy, Greece, Egypt, Tur- 
key, Iran, the Soviet Union, China, 
India, and Australia, with a side trip 
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into Palestine and Syria. We con- 
ferred with newspaper men and gov- 
ernment officials in twenty-two cities. 

Among some newspaper men and 
women we found great cynicism. 
And reason for it. They were able 
to produce evidence that their news- 
paper owners and editors were sub- 
servient to pressures and had not the 
slightest conception of a newspaper 
as being at least a semi-public insti- 
tution, if not one entirely devoted to 
the best interests of the people. 

We found that fear is ever whis- 
pering at the ear of privilege; that 
entrenched power, whether of gov- 
ernment or finance, regards freedom 
of expression with great concern and 
disfavor. 

Governments which largely ignore 
the condition of their people, which 
permit exploitation of them, carry 
out an elaborate “hush-hush” news- 
paper program, justifying it on the 
basis of “the best interests of the 
nation.” 

Hitler and Mussolini and their 
financial backers also talked about 
“the best interests of the nation.” 


EAR of Soviet propaganda leads 

some nations to queer lengths. 

In Turkey two papers which were 
aggressively anti-Russian were closed 
down by the Government. Shortly 
thereafter, a pro-Russian publication 
was suppressed. The anti-Russian 
papers wanted Turkey to stand up 
for her rights, aggressively, even if 
it meant stepping on Soviet toes. The 
pro-Soviet paper was demanding re- 
form for the people, more land for 
peasants, and so on. 

The government closed all three. 
Later, after Turkey abandoned her 
status as a neutral, and after the 
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visit of our committee, they were 
allowed to resume. 

In Egypt the government officials 
asked, “But what are you going to 
do about Russian propaganda?” 

“Let your papers discuss it fully,” 
we said. “If it isn’t true the people 
will know it. If it is true in any 
sense it will force your government 
to bring about needed reforms.” 

They shook their heads. 

In Egypt and in Turkey the ma- 
jority of working newspaper men 
and women perhaps were the most 
cynical in the world, refusing to be- 
lieve a newspaper could serve any- 
thing but the interests of those who 
owned it. The idea that a newspaper 
had a public duty, applied generally, 
was one to make them laugh. This 
was true despite the fact that young 
King Farouk sincerely seemed to be- 
lieve in a free flow of news. 

In Moscow we had highly interest- 
ing debates with Soviet editors who 
denied that the American system was 
free, who insisted their own was free 
because it interpreted what the peo- 
ple wanted. 

In Australia, where a great fight 
had been made, and won, against 
censorship of political news, we 
found government officials seriously 
considering regulation of the press 
and members of the press more de- 
termined than ever before to be free. 

The resistance press of France was 
thrilling in its determination to re- 
place the old corrupt press of France 
with one of integrity. 

The Belgians, whose papers had 
been forced into corrupt subsidies 
because of the competition of the 
subsidized Paris papers, larger and 
better written, were hopeful that 
their press would have a chance. 


World News Freedom 


These are some of the things we 
met. 


UT I THINK it true to say that 

everywhere most newspaper men 
and women, especially the younger 
ones (although not always are they 
its most devout believers), yearn for 
a free expression of news. 

I came home convinced that a 
pledge by nations in the peace trea- 
ties—a pledge they would allow a 
free flow of news in and out of their 
countries — would be an effective 
start. It would not be enforceable. 
That is, one would not send bomb- 
ers if a nation, pledged to free news, 
began to suppress it. But, and this 
is especially true since the advent of 
the atomic bomb, any nation sup- 
pressing news would be immediately 
suspected of violating some other, 
and more practically important, 
pledge of peace. A nation suppres- 
sing news might be doing so to 
suppress possible news of some new 
weapon or plan of aggression. The 
moral weight of such a pledge would 
be far greater than is apparent at 
first thought. 

And it would be a great inspiration 
to the newspaper men and women of 
the world. 

I recall talking with Eduard 
Benes, president of Czechoslovakia, 
shortly before he left London to re- 
turn to his liberated country. 

“A free press is the best friend a 
small country can have,” he said. 
“It is not possible to have democracy 
without opposition. That is why 
democracy has failed in many of the 
nations where it has been attempted. 
Those who set up a democratic gov- 
ernment are afraid of criticism and 
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will not permit it. There must be a 
healthy opposition. Newspapers help 
supply it when they are free. 

“Also,” he said, “a free press en- 
ables a small country to get its views 
before the world. I hope when peace 
comes that the small nations will not 
be neglected by the news agencies 
and by newspapers which maintain 
foreign staffs. It is important that 
our voices be heard.” 

Germans and Italians told us on 
this journey that it would not have 
been possible so easily to lead their 
peoples into war had not the minds 
of the people been “blacked out” 
for years by a controlled, censored 
press. 


LL THIS means, of course, that 
newspapers have got to re- 
examine themselves. They must carry 
out a process of self discipline. They 
must realize that freedom carries 
with it an equal amount of respon- 
sibility. 

No publisher or owner should look 
upon his newspaper merely as a 
money-making property. Newspapers 
should be financially independent 
through advertising and circulation 
revenue. But they must, if they are 
to be worthy of their mission, realize 
they have a public service to per- 
form. They cannot be narrow and 
they cannot serve special interests. 

I would like to see a more aggres- 
sive reading public and more en- 
lightened buyers of advertising 
space. It seems to me every business 
man who buys space should be will- 
ing to say to the newspaper editors 
and owners with whom he deals 
something like this: 

“IT know there are critics who say 
advertisers control newspapers. I 
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don’t think this is generally true. 
But I want it understood that I will 
withdraw my advertising if I believe 
a paper is being controlled. I insert 
my ad in a paper because I consider 
that the people who read it have 
faith in the integrity and character 
of the paper and will come to my 
store confident that what my ads 
say is true because of their appear- 
ance in that newspaper. When they 
come, my job begins. I must dem- 
onstrate through the quality of what 
I have to sell that the newspaper ad 
was true. We have a partnership. I 
don’t want your readers to suspect 
that you are anything but a free 
and independent newspaper.” 

All newspaper readers ought to 
demand this of their newspapers. 
They must insist that their newspa- 
pers face issues and take a stand— 
even though it be one with which 
some readers will not always agree. 
The important thing is not so much 
which stand a paper takes, but that 
it takes one. 

This is going to be even more 
true in the future than it has been in 
the past. Newspapers must, more 
than ever, quit insisting upon their 
freedom and constitutional guaran- 
tees if they do not wish to assume 
the responsibility for public service 
entailed in those rights and guaran- 
tees. 

As a matter of fact, freedom of the 
press cannot be protected except as 
the people think and believe. The 
fact that it is written in the First 
Amendment to our Constitution is, 
by itself, meaningless. 

If public opinion should turn 

ainst newspapers, through lack of 
aith in them and their works, it 
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would be a very easy matter for a 
demagogue to take that Amendment 
out of the constitution. Nothing is 
guaranteed unless the people agree. 


HIS MEANS to me that all the 
men and women in newspaper 
work who ‘have a hand in its news 
and editorial content must have a 
higher regard for the ethics and 
obligations of their profession. The 
staffs of the future, especially the 
editorial and foreign bureau staffs 
of newspapers and news agencies, 
must be composed of men and wom- 
en with more education and higher 
average ability than before. The for- 
eign staffs must know languages and 
the history and culture of the coun- 
tries in which they work. 

It seems to me, too, that some 
sort of international organization of 
editors should be formed. This was 
one of our recommendations to the 
society which sent us on this mission. 
The idea has been endorsed by the 
ASNE. It is very likely that a meet- 
ing will be held, probably in Aus- 
tralia, to form such an organization. 

Such an international organization 
could provide powerful moral sup- 
port to the papers of small countries. 
They could, if their governments 
should attempt to coerce or censor 
them, use such an organization as 4 
forum in which to let the world know 
what was happening. This would, in 
effect, put a spotlight of criticism 
on such an act. It would, in all 
probability, halt it. At any rate, it 
would be a force for world freedom 
of press. 

Let the people know—and do not 
be afraid of the only guarantee 4 
free press has—the people. 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt 


And the Press 
By James E. Pollard 


This timely article is based upon the most recent 
phase of Dr. Pollard’s extensive investigation 
into the press relations of the presidents. The 
author is director of the School of Journalism at 
Ohio State University. 


E political New Deal launched 
March 4, 1933, also marked the 
start of a new deal for the White 
House correspondents. From the 
time of his first official press confer- 
ence, Franklin D. Roosevelt showed 
that he had a new concept of presi- 
dential relations with the working 
press. Far more than any of his 
predecessors, he not only sensed the 
full importance of this relationship, 
but had the wisdom, the patience, 
and the skill to carry it to lengths 
undreamed of by most presidents. 
With rare exceptions, he stuck 
faithfully to his schedule of two press 
conferences a week. He held 337 
press conferences during his first ad- 
ministration, 374 during the second, 
279 during the third, and eight in 
the few weeks of the fourth — a total 
of 998. As a result he was on 
an unprecedented footing with the 
working press. In time some of the 
glamor wore off, but on the whole 
he made the relationship such an 
integral part of his working program 
that comparisons with any previous 
administration are largely pointless. 
This was the more remarkable be- 
cause from the outset most newspa- 
pers opposed him. But as the elec- 
tions of 1932, 1936, 1940, and 1944 


proved, he was stronger than they. 
He won over the opposition of what 
he loved to call the Tory press. De- 
spite his self-confidence, he was 
sometimes mistaken about the news- 
papers, about the nature and extent 
of their opposition, and even about 
his own power. 

Two other innovations made the 
Roosevelt administration stand out. 
One was his occasional resort to the 
radio for his Fireside Chats which 
became an effective part of his pub- 
lic relations program, supplementing 
his dealings with the press. The 
other was the active role played by. 
Mrs. Roosevelt. This was highlighted 
by her newspaper columning and by 
her press conferences for the women 
correspondents. 

The times called for candor and 
frankness with the public. Much of 
the early success of the New Deal 
was undoubtedly due to the steady 
stream of organized information 
flowing from the White House, and 
to the fact that most of the cor- 
respondents were on the side of 
Roosevelt. He played their game 
and most of them were usually in- 
clined to play his. 

Another factor contributing to his 
success was that he had the help of 
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two able secretaries who enjoyed the 
confidence of the correspondents. 
Roosevelt alone might have accom- 
plished much of his public relations 
program. But his success was made 
doubly certain with Stephen Early 
and Marvin H. MclIntyre in his 
secretariat. 

For Roosevelt there was nothing 
notably new about his White House 
methods with the press. He followed 
the same basic procedures he had in 
Albany. His usual formula was sim- 
ple: he took the reporters behind the 
scenes, he furnished them with back- 
ground, he answered their questions 
frankly when he could, and he told 
them just as candidly when he had 
no comment. He did away with the 
hamstringing practice of submitting 
written questions in advance. And 
he told them much that was off the 
record but that was useful for their 
understanding. 

Roosevelt not only acted but told 
the public in detail what he was 
doing, much of what he proposed to 
do and why. This he did chiefly 
through the press and, to some ex- 
tent, through the radio and for this 
the White House press room was his 
chief sounding board. 

His first White House press con- 
ference was easily the high water 
mark of all presidential press con- 
ferences up to that time. He told 
the two hundred reporters who 
crowded in to hear him just how he 
proposed to operate. He said in 
part: * 


My hope is that these conferences 
are going to be merely enlarged 
editions of the kind of very delight- 
ful family conferences I have been 
1Franklin D. Roosevelt, Public Papers 


and Addresses, II, 30 ff. (Hereafter iden- 
tifled as Public Papers.) : 
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holding in Albany for the last four 
years. I am told that what I am 
about to do will become impossible, 
but I am going to try it. . . . I see 
no reason why I should not talk to 
you ladies and gentlemen off the 
record in just the way I have been 
doing in Albany and in the way | 
used to do in the Navy Department 
down here. .. . 


OOSEVELT had almost a news. 

paperman’s nose for news, al- 
though he did not always know as 
much about it as he sometimes in- 
sisted. He also had pretty good ideas 
as to how news should be treated. 
“If I were going to write a story,” he 
suggested at one of his early press 
conferences at which foreign ex- 
change was discussed, “I would write 
it along the lines of the decision 
that was actually taken last Satur- 
day. . . .”* He followed the news- 
papers closely and often corrected a 
false report that had appeared in a 
published story or column. 

With budget and other important 
messages he often held “school” for 
the correspondents before the mes- 
sages went to Congress. This had 
the double advantage of insuring 
their understanding the message 
and preventing misinterpretation of 
the facts. This was followed, for 
example, in connection with the 
special message of January 15, 1934, 
which proposed the devaluation of 
the dollar. 

His press conferences yielded 
various by-products. One following 
the Supreme Court ruling invali- 
dating the NIRA codes produced the 
impromptu statement, “We have 
been relegated to the horse-and- 
buggy definition of interstate com- 
merce.” He assented to the use of 


*Tbid., pp. 137-8. April 19, 1933. 
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the direct quotation and the expres- 
sion caught like wildfire.’ Months 
later he disclosed to the correspond- 
ents his plans to ask for the reorgani- 
zation of the federal judiciary, in- 
cluding the Supreme Court. He 
went over his impending message to 
Congress, asking that it “be held in 
very strict confidence” until released. 
This was the beginning of the “court 
packing” fight. 

He also knew how to anticipate the 
correspondents’ questions with pre- 
pared answers. One of these in 1937 
had to do with the issue of Justice 
Hugo Black’s membership in the 
Ku Klux Klan. “Get out your 
pencils,” he told the correspondents, 
and this is what he read: * 


I know only what I have read in 
the newspapers. I know that the 
stories are appearing serially . . . and 
their publication is not complete. 
Mr. Justice Black is in Europe where, 
undoubtedly, he cannot get the full 
text of these articles. Until such time 
as he returns, there is no further 
comment to be made. 


“That is all,” he added. And it 
was. Nor would he amplify it later. 

Some months later he anticipated a 
question whether steel prices could 
be reduced without cutting wages. 
In reply he read from a lengthy 
mimeographed press release the gist 
of which was that he was opposed to 
wage reductions. “ It is all in words 
of one syllable,” he concluded. “It 
answers every question that can pos- 
sibly be asked. .. .”° 

Raymond Clapper, one of the 
ablest Washington correspondents, 
once analyzed Roosevelt and his 
press relations technique. Fifteen 

3 Ibid., IV, 200-222. May 31, 1935. 


‘Ibid., VI, 352-3. 
SIbid., VII, 62-5. Jan. 25, 1938. 


months after Roosevelt took office, 
Clapper estimated that if the White 
House reporters were only 60 per cent 
for the New Deal they were still 90 
per cent for Roosevelt personally. 
Raymond P. Brandt, chief of the 
Washington bureau of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, likened the Roosevelt 
method of spontaneous oral ques- 
tions from the correspondents to the 
questioning of responsible ministers 
in the British parliament.* 

On various special occasions or 
anniversaries Roosevelt penned ex- 
pressions of his belief in the basic 
principle of a free press. One of the 
first of these was in a letter to the 
late Joseph V. Connolly, president 
of International News Service. He 
wrote: 

I personally find high satisfaction 
in the knowledge that it is possible 
in this land of ours for anyone to 
establish a newspaper or a news 
service and to enjoy the freedom of 
operation guaranteed by our fathers. 
. .. IT am glad, too, that our Govern- 
ment never has seen fit to subsidize a 


newspaper or a news service and | 
- make the prediction that it never 


He expressed similar sentiments 
in a letter for the annual Journalism 
Week banquet in 1934 at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. He ridiculed the 
“silly and wholly unjustified” talk 
of a few that “the freedom of the 
press has been either destroyed or 
assailed.” 

Roosevelt set another precedent in 
holding occasional special press con- 
ferences with groups other than the 
regular White House correspondents. 
He held such a meeting December 


6 Survey Graphic, July 1939, pp. 446-9. 
7 Public Papers, II, 181. April 13, 


934. 
8 Ibid., p. 228. May 11, 1934. 
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27, 1935, for delegates to the annual 
conventions of the American Asso- 
ciation of Schools and Departments 
of Journalism and the American As- 
sociation of Teachers of Journalism. 
In response to a query, he blamed 
newspaper owners for some of the 
“perfect fool questions” which the 
correspondents had to ask “ in order 
to retain their jobs.” ° 

Another factor in Roosevelt public 
relations was the closeness with 
which the administration collected 
and analyzed public opinion of all 
kinds. It paid considerable attention 
to incoming channels of information. 
The editorial opinion of the nation 
was digested and summarized in 
mimeographed form for administra- 
tion use and clipping services were 
used extensively. 

If he had done nothing else to 
develop presidential public relations, 
Roosevelt’s use of the radio would 
have made him stand out from his 
predecessors. He used it because it 
was a direct means of reaching mil- 
lions of listeners with all the power 
of the spoken word. It proved singu- 
larly effective for his purposes and 
even his enemies had to recognize his 
radio potency. But he was too smart 
to overdo the radio and his use of it 
was supplementary to his use of 
older means of communication, espe- 
cially the press. 


UITE A FLURRY followed the 

announcement early in 1938 
that Roosevelt was writing for pub- 
lication. His own story of the New 
Deal was told in a series of thirty 
articles offered through the United 
Features Syndicate. The material 
consisted of excerpts from his Public 


Ibid., IV, 508-13. 
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Papers and Addresses, subsequently 
published in book form. Other por. 
tions of the material appeared in 
three articles in Liberty Magazine 
about the same time. 

Other Presidents had written for 
paid publication but none during his 
incumbency. The criticism of Roose- 
velt was that the basic material con. 
sisted of public documents which the 
press as a whole had helped to 
create. Many questioned the Presi- 
dent’s right to sell the material. 
Others challenged his consistency in 
criticizing the press so often and then 
marketing his wares through it. 

Exclusive interviews were extreme- 
ly rare under Roosevelt. In the full 
sense of the term only two news- 
paper writers were so favored, both 
from the New York Times. They 
were Arthur Krock, veteran of the 
Washington bureau of the Times, 
and Anne O’Hare McCormick, only 
woman member of the Times edi- 
torial council. The Krock interview, 
published in the Sunday Times of 
March 1, 1937, attracted wide atten- 
tion but caused some irritation on the 
part of other correspondents. Secre- 
tary Early quickly promised, accord- 
ing to Editor & Publisher, that no 
other exclusive interviews would be 
given. The fruit of Mrs. McCor- 
mick’s “conversations” with the 
President appeared in two lengthy 
articles in the New York Times 
Magazine on October 16 and No- 
vember 13, 1938. She also had a 
final “conversation” with him shortly 
before his death. 

On the whole, Roosevelt got along 
famously with the correspondents. 
There were occasional explosions, 
however, of presidential wrath. One 
of these occurred at his press con- 
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ference of May 18, 1937, over a pair 
of items he ascribed to the McClure 
Syndicate. One of these quoted a 
New York specialist as authority for 
the unverified statement that “ To- 
wards the end of last month Mr. 
Roosevelt was found in a coma at 
his desk.” ® Another story that irked 
him was the charge of war monger- 
ing, growing out of his remark at 
Warm Springs, Ga., in the spring of 
1939 that he would “ be back in the 
fall if we do not have a war.” * 

He touched briefly on the press in 
his 1939 Jackson Day address. The 
voting public, he observed, had be- 
come much more watchful and 
analytical. He went on: ” 


Today in :uat 
less and less influenced by the aa 
fire and the hard cider ballyhoo of 
newspaper owners or political orators 
who adhere to the practices of a cen- 
tury ago. Yes, we have learned to go 
behind the glittering headlines and 
behind the leads and behind the pit 
tering generalities in order to analyze 
andr yze, using our own thinking 
processes and not somebody else’s be- 
fore we make up our minds. 


The President prided himself on 
his English. As a phrase-maker he 
was among the best of the Presi- 
dents. But he also knew his own 
mind and could not be stampeded or 
maneuvered into statements or ad- 
missions that were contrary to fact 
or that he did not wish to make. 
When Justice Black returned to this 
country, Roosevelt was reminded 
that his earlier statement implied 
that he would have something more 
to say. “ No,” he replied. “ It strong- 
ly implied that there was a possibil- 

1 Tbid., VI, 200 ff. 


" Ibid., VIII, 192. April 9, 1939. 
4 Ibid., p. 16. Jan. 7, 1939. 
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ity, that is all; not that it would be. 
I know my English.” * 

Another thing on which he prided 
himself was his ability to sense pub- 
lic opinion. He based this not only 
upon long political experience and a 
sort of sixth sense, but upon tangible 
first hand evidence. One of his chief 
sources was the press. On this James 
Kieran once reported in the New 
York Times: 


The President is an avid reader of 


newspapers. He goes a sn eight 
in the morning and 

number at night fairly thoroughly. 
His morning reading is done in bed 
as he eats breakfast. . 

The President’s morning list in- 
cludes the New York and Washing- 
ton newspapers, a financial paper, a 
paper from a Midwest city and a 
number of others. At night the New 
York evening papers, the Washing- 
ton papers and a Midwest evening 
paper are examined. 


THE LONG range relations be- 

tween the administration and the 
working press were generally suc- 
cessful, those with other elements of 
the press were something else. To- 
ward newspapers generally, especial- 
ly the larger ones, Roosevelt was 
often critical, cynical and caustic. 
He was particularly bitter toward 
publishers as a group and most of 
them reciprocated that feeling. Cer- 
tainly they stood high on his list of 
whipping boys. 

Periodically the Roosevelt admin- 
istration sounded the alarum about 
the press: it was false to its trust, it 
failed to give the public the whole 
story, it played down anything favor- 
able to the administration and exag- 
gerated what was bad. So ran the 


8 Ibid., VI, 415. Oct. 6, 1937. 
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New Deal argument. It saw in the 
Roosevelt victories of 1936, 1940, and 
even of 1944 further proof of the 
decadence of the press, of the ability 
of the public to think for itself, and 
of the administration hold on the 
public. 

By the same token, writers, editors, 
and publishers were forever reading 
danger to the freedom of the press 
in the acts and attitudes of the ad- 
ministration. They saw it in presi- 
dential acts and utterances. They 
sensed it in New Deal legislation. 
They scented it in the actions of 
subordinates or of New Deal agen- 
cies. 

Each saw only the worst in the 
other. To borrow a Roosevelt ex- 
pression, both were seeing things 
under the bed. Men like Gen. Hugh 
Johnson and Raymond Moley, who 
were once close to Roosevelt, testi- 
fied to the bitterness of Roosevelt 
outbursts against the press.” Even 
so calm an observer as Raymond 
Clapper was disturbed by the trend 
in White House press relations. 

In his tenth Fireside Chat in Oc- 
tober 1937 the President referred to 
the way the public was being 
“educated about their government” 
through the radio and movies. Many 
regarded his omission of the press 
in this connection as another signi- 
ficant index of the Roosevelt feeling 
toward the newspapers. 

The Democrats won handily in the 
1936 election, but the New Deal was 
paid back in some of the same kind 
of coin used in the “smear Hoover” 
campaign of four years earlier. 
“Many newspapers and magazines 
went to the length of coloring, dis- 


y Evening Post, 


Saturda: Aug. 19, 
1939, p. 37. 
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torting, or actually omitting impor. 
tant facts,” Roosevelt wrote later, 
“in the news columns as well as in 
the editorial pages.” Criticism of 
the opposition press sounded strange 
coming from the leader of the party 
responsible for the systematic vilif- 
cation of Hoover in 1932. 

Plain speaking marked three spe. 
cial press conferences Roosevelt held 
in April 1938. The first was with 
editors and publishers of trade pa- 
pers, and the next was with members 
of the Associated Church Press, 
The third, which produced the most 
fireworks, was with members of the 
American Society of Newspaper 
Editors. 

He was asked whether he thought 
the newspapers had been unfair. “| 
do not think they have been unfair,” 
he replied, “ but I think they have 
been more responsible for the in- 
citing of fear in the community than 
any other factor.” Asked to be spe- 
cific, he said he could give a thousand 
examples. He cited a recent A. P. 
story with the comment, “ Well, | 
never expect an A. P. story to give 
my side of the lead.” ** He renewed 
his charge “that the special bureau 
chiefs down here write what the 
owner of the newspaper tells them to 
write, and they leave out half of the 
truth.” When this was denied, he 
still insisted that it was “true of a 
great many.” 

The editors took away the impres- 
sion that Roosevelt did not fully un- 
derstand their function and was not 
entirely familiar with the back- 
ground of his own. The fair-minded 
William Allen White saw it as an in- 
stance of how a man who should 


1* Public Papers, V, 3. 
Ibid., VII, 278-9. 
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know better “ utterly misunderstood 
and entirely misconstrued and mis- 
constructed the motives underlying 
the presentation of the news.” * 

At a Hyde Park press conference 
late that summer he once more as- 
sailed the “Tory” press and estimated 
that 85 percent of U. S. newspapers 
were in that category. Told that a 
recent poll showed that 300 out of 
800 newspapers were pro-New Deal, 
he declared that he did not believe 
it. Yet a Gallup poll, announced a 
month later, showed that 82 percent 
of the public believed the press fair 
to the administration fh its news 
columns. 

Occasionally he singled out in- 
dividual newspapers for their edi- 
torial opposition to the New Deal. 
The New York Herald Tribune and 
the Times were so favored in the fall 
of 1938. He also paid his respects to 
individual writers. One of those he 
singled out was John O’Donnell, New 
York Daily News correspondent, to 
whom he later sent a German Iron 
Cross in an ironic gesture. 

On various special newspaper oc- 
casions Roosevelt expressed himself 
forcibly on the subject of press free- 
dom. One of the most notable of 
these was on the 60th anniversary of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. In his 
letter he intimated that freedom of 
the press was more in danger from 
within the newspaper than from with- 
out, especially “from the counting 
room.” He deplored the “many 
bogies” raised on the score of threats 
to a free press, denied that freedom 
to criticize the administration had 
been curtailed in any material way, 
and asserted that the government was 


4 A.S.N.E. Proceedings, 1938, p. 132. 


interested in freedom of the news as 
well as in preserving a free press. 

So frequent were Roosevelt criti- 
cisms of the press that Raymond 
Clapper devoted an entire column to 
what he called the “ White House 
Journalism School.” Never in his 
twenty years as a Washington corre- 
spondent, he wrote, “have newspaper 
reporters received as much advice as 
to how to do their work, and as much 
warning against light-fingered han- 
dling of important news situations, 
as in this Administration.” ” 

Nor were old friends immune. 
Early in 1940 the President broke 
with his biographer, Ernest K. Lind- 
ley, a correspondent of high stand- 
ing, over the contents of a column 
on the third term outlook. Roose- 
velt made an issue of it at a press 
conference and assailed columnists 
generally. Most of them, he asserted, 
erred 80 percent of the time. On 
their part, some newspapermen felt 
that the President used his off-the- 
record technique too often to his ad- 
vantage and their disadvantage. 


EN the shadow of war spread 

again over the world, Roosevelt 
often supplied the correspondents 
with background information which 
enabled them to write stories about 
international developments. Twice 
in the forepart of 1939 he reaffirmed 
his belief in freedom of the press 
and of opinion. Once was on the 
occasion of the 150th anniversary of 
Congress. But in the summer of 
1939 a United Press story that Roose- 
velt and Hull had disagreed on the 
wording of a neutrality message led 


Columbus (Ohio) Citizen, Nov. 20, 
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to the unusual step of a formal 
White House denial and warning. 

With the actual outbreak of the 
war in Europe, the White House 
made it plain that unless and until 
the United States went to war, Roose- 
velt wanted no censorship of the 
press or radio. The White House 
also took pains to keep the press and 
radio posted as to developments. At 
his press conference that morning 
the President asked for the “ full 
cooperation of the press throughout 
the country in sticking as closely as 
possible to facts.” Five days later, in 
announcing proclamations of neutral- 
ity and of a national emergency, he 
made a special effort to see that the 
news men got the story straight so 
as to avoid unnecessary scarehead 
stories. So well did the press and 
radio acquit themselves that he 
praised their achievement in his ad- 
dress to the annual New York 
Herald Tribune forum. 

As the war progressed his press 
conferences were pregnant with 
news, but there were occasions when 
there was none for publication. 
“There isn’t any news,” he said 
flatly in August 1940 regarding the 
deal with Great Britain for aviation 
bases in return for over-age U. S. 
destroyers. “Just plain ‘ain’t no 
news.’ It will save you all time.” ” 
But time and again as America 
moved toward active participation 
in the war, he used his press confer- 
ences to promote a better under- 
standing of the issues, developments, 
and backstage moves. Thus he not 
only educated the correspondents, 
but, through them, most of the 
American reading public. 
Papers, IX, 337. Aug. 23, 
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But in all his years of fencing with 
the press, Roosevelt never showed 
more adroitness or obstinacy, de. 
pending upon the point of view, than 
in parrying questions as to his inten. 
tions regarding a third and a fourth 
term. At times he was suave and 
amiable, then again he showed im- 
patience or irritation. As early as 
June 1937 Robert Post, of the New 
York Times, asked point blank, “Mr. 
President, would you accept nomina- 
tion for a third term?” The reply 
was, “Go off in the corner and put 
on the dunce-cap.”™ Every Presi- 
dential uttefance was scanned for 
signs and the press kept on trying 
to discover his intentions. Once his 
reply was as blunt as it was brief: 
“The easiest way to put it — please 
excuse the language and do not quote 
it— I am too damned busy literally, 
to be talking about potential events a 
long, long way off... .”™ As late 
as July 16, 1940, Senator Barkley 
stated in behalf of the President that 
the latter had “ no wish to be a can- 
didate again,” yet three days later 
Roosevelt was nominated and ac- 
cepted the nomination. As in the 
previous campaign be blamed the 
press for some of the falsification to 
which he felt he was subjected. 

Early in the third term a question 
arose over press and radio use of 
information given to the Senate mili- 
tary affairs committee in confidence 
by Gen. George C. Marshall, the 
Army chief of staff. At a press con- 
ference, the President asked whether 
newspaper and radio executives 
should not feel obligated for reasons 
of patriotism and ethics not to pub- 


2 Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch, Nov. 9, 
1939 
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lish information so obtained. The 
dilemma lay in the fact that it was 
also the duty of the press to report 
and it was the right of the public to 
be informed. Was it better for the 
press or the government to decide? 
The “leak” lay with the senators. 
Pearl Harbor brought several 
changes in White House press prac- 
tices. For several days after that 
event the presidential offices were 
almost the only source of news as to 
actual combat developments. 
- Some kind of censorship policy 
was Clearly necessary. Some argued 
for a compulsory censorship law, but 
the President opposed this. His pro- 
nouncement of December 16, 1941, 
fixed the policy as one based on vol- 
untary censorship. But it was un- 
derstood that if this did not succeed a 
stronger method would be necessary. 
The code and the machinery were 
not perfect but they were a great 
improvement over those of 1917-18. 
Part of this was undoubtedly due to 
the fact that Roosevelt understood 
the press better than Wilson had. 
Yet all was not serene, and secrecy 
measures, some necessary and some 
questionable, caused irritation be- 
tween Roosevelt and the press. An 
earlier incident was his secret Atlan- 
tic Charter meeting with Churchill 
when U. S. correspondents were held 
at arm’s length while the British 
appeared favored. The American 
press also resented its treatment at 
the Cairo and Tehran conferences 
late in 1942 when Roosevelt con- 
ferred with Churchill, Stalin, and 
Chiang Kai-Shek. There was dis- 
content, too, over the Roosevelt- 
Churchill meeting at Quebec where 
the two leaders met the press but no 
questions were permitted. 


When a columnist charged that 
Secretary of State Hull and other 
high officials were anti-Russian and 
actually wished the Soviet Union 
bled white, Roosevelt promptly joined 
in the fray. He dismissed the charge 
as a lie and declared that such jour- 
nalism could hurt the press as well 
as the country. Without naming him, 
he labeled the columnist as a chronic 
liar whose writings were of a kind 
to lessen the influence of the U. S. 
press. 

Down to the eve of the 1944 Demo- 
cratic convention Roosevelt continued 
to be evasive as to a fourth term. 
As was their duty, the correspond- 
ents continued to press him on the 
point. He was alternately gay and 
grim with them, sometimes hearing 
them through and again cutting 
them short. They tried all sorts 
of approaches, some of which were 
so ingenious that even he laughed. 

When he returned from South 
Carolina in the spring of 1944 his 
re-election was predicted by Robert 
E. Hannegan, Democratic National 
Committee chairman. When a cor- 
respondent began to pose a question 
on this at the first White House press 
conference in five weeks, Roosevelt 
interrupted brusquely with the com- 
ment, “Oh, look, look, [I’m just 
back.” He wasn’t going to talk about 
that any more than before, he hadn’t 
read what Hannegan said and if he 
did he wouldn’t talk about it.” In 
his own good time he finally an- 
nounced his willingness to be a can- 
didate again if drafted. Only a few 
days before the convention he still 
showed irritation at such questioning 
and another inquiry about second 


2%3New York Herald ne, 
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place on the ticket he waved aside 
as unfriendly. 


IAKEN in their entirety, the 

Roosevelt relations with the work- 
ing press were highly successful. In 
this respect he was clearly in a class 
by himself. This was the more re- 
markable considering the record 
length of his tenure, the number and 
magnitude of the issues that arose in 
his time, and the almost unlimited 
give-and-take basis on which he con- 
ducted his press conferences. 

Roosevelt must be given credit for 
enlarging the scope of the White 
House press conferences and for 
maintaining them almost without a 
letup through the critical years that 
followed. A lesser man would have 
hedged his conferences about with 
restrictions or would have found ex- 
cuse to hold them to a minimum. 
But Roosevelt’s rare sense of public 
relations dictated otherwise. 

His strength in dealing with the 
working press lay in the fact that he 
found common ground with the cor- 
respondents. He understood their 
needs and most of their problems. 
He faced them as man to man, 
usually with no holds barred. He 
matched wits with them, he fenced 
with them, and he was quite frank 
with them in most matters. 

He had his weaknesses, of course, 
but they were relatively small con- 
sidering his total relationship with 
the press. One was an occasional 
tendency to be unduly flippant or 
even arrogant. Considering the basis 
on which he operated his press con- 
ferences, there was as little justifica- 
tion for some of his occasional out- 
bursts against individual correspond- 
ents as there was for some of the 
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newspaper tactics used against him. 
As President, however, more was to 
be expected of him than of opposi- 
lion newspapers. 

His attitude toward newspaper 
publishers and owners was some- 
thing else. He had as little use for 
them as a group as they had for 
him. Many of them undoubtedly 
hated him and were unfair to him. 
But if, as he once said of Colonel 
McCormick, of the Chicago Tribune, 
they were seeing things under the 
bed, there were times when he was 
guilty of the same offense. Both 
were at fault and each used the other 
as a bogey to scare the public. 

Most of the press was arrayed 
against him throughout his terms, 
yet one fact frequently lost sight of 
is that important elements of the 
press supported him or tried to be 
open-minded toward him. Another 
factor too often overlooked was that 
the opposition press served a useful 
purpose for both Roosevelt and the 
public. With the Republican party 
in eclipse, there was little active 
opposition to the New Deal out- 
side of the press. As long as the 
United States operates under a two- 
party system, energetic and critical 
opposition is of first impertance. 

Only time can paint Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in his true dimensions. 
One thing sure, however, is that his 
record in terms of his press rela- 
tions is secure. No one previous to 
him can approach him in this respect 
and it is hard to see how any of 
those who follow him can surpass 
him. Despite its occasional differ- 
ences with him, the working press 
of the United States is forever in his 
debt for meeting it on common 
ground over so many difficult years. 


Labor in the Radio News: 
An Analysis of Content 


By Leila A. Sussmann 


Although done under partisan auspices, this study 
employed the objective techniques in which Dr. 
Harold D. Lasswell has been a pioneer. Miss 
Sussmann is now a media analyst for the Com- 
mission on Freedom of the Press. 


N THE SUMMER and fall of 1944 

the CIO Political Action Commit- 
tee adopted a new approach to an 
old controversy about the treatment 
of labor on the air. For a long time 
the leaders of organized labor have 
contended that newspaper and radio 
reporting of labor news is biased and 
unfair. Press and radio owners have 
vigorously denied this charge. Dur- 
ing the presidential campaign the 
PAC decided to sponsor a study of 
radio news which would determine, 
at least in part, which side is right. 

The research technique employed 
in the study was “content anal- 
ysis” *— the quantitative analysis of 
content. Although relatively new, 
this technique is regularly utilized 
by government agencies, pressure 
groups, and policymakers of all kinds 
to keep them abreast of the reception 
of their policies in the channels of 
communication. It also is used by 
sociologists and psychologists who 
are interested in the content of press, 
radio, and film for scientific reasons. 

This particular investigation set 
out to answer seven questions: 

1Most of the basic content analysis 
concepts applied in this study were de- 
veloped by Dr. Harold D. Lasswell, direc- 


tor of the War Communications Research 
Project, Library of Congress. 


1. How much attention is given 
to labor on radio news broadcasts? 

2. Which of labor’s activities are 
considered to be news? 

3. How much of the attention 
labor gets is straight factual report- 
ing; how much is the commentator’s 
opinions concerning labor; and how 
much is the opinion of other people 
quoted by the commentator? 

4. What proportion of the atten- 
tion given to labor is concerned with 
the strength or weakness of labor 
forces and what proportion is con- 
cerned with the right and wrong, in 
the moral sense, of labor’s policies? 

5. How much of the comment and 
quoted comment is favorable to 
labor, how much is unfavorable, 
neutral, or balanced (meaning half 
favorable, half unfavorable)? And, 
of the factual reports, how many tell 
something favorable about labor, 
how many something unfavorable, 
neutral or balanced? 


6. What are the themes most fre- 
quently stressed in the news and 
comment about labor? 

7. What are the differences, if 
any, among the four major networks 
and among the commentators in their 
handling of labor news? 
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To get this information a sample 
of thirty-three network news pro- 
grams was studied for a period of 
seven weeks (September 17 to No- 
vember 5). The programs selected 
were those with the largest national 
audiences according to the Hooper 
ratings. Each program was listened 
to independently by two or more 
radio monitors* who recorded every 
item* which had to do with labor.‘ 
This included labor in general, all 
labor groups from local unions to 
national organizations, any labor 
leader or policy, and any govern- 
ment action concerning labor. 

Week by week records were kept 
ef all the items reported according 
to network, program, and date, and 
each item was given three ratings." 
These were called: 


a. Fact, Opinion, or Quoted Opin- 
ion (with the name of the per- 
son quoted). 


b. Morality or Strength. 


2The radio monitors were volunteers 
who had written and oral instructions. All 
of them took part in a preliminary train- 
session where actual broadcasts with 
labor items were read to them. 


* An “item” was defined for purposes of 
this study as “‘one or a series of sen- 
tences about the same subject or events 
with a distinct pause before and after, 
indicating that the commentator was 
coming to something new.” 


4 Wherever the reports of two monitors 
di or seemed incomplete, the 
scripts were obtained as a c 


5 The rating, technically called “coding,” 
was done independently by each monitor 
as well as by a trained content analyst. 
A test of agreement in coding among 
them, for a period of two weeks, gave a 
reliability figure of .93. This is unusual- 
¥ high and bably due to the fact that 

ey were dealing with crisis content, 
taken from an election campaign when 
viewpoints are more clear-cut than usual. 
The figure .93 means that anyone who 
coded this same material, using the same 
definitions (cf. footnote 6) would agree 
with the rating of items in more than 
nine cases out of ten no matter what his 
Personal attitude toward labor. 
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c. Favorable, Unfavorable, Ney. 
tral or Balanced.‘ 


Findings of the Study: 

1. How much attention was given 
to labor? 

The thirty-three programs which 
were monitored made 665 broadcasts 
between September 17 and Novem. 
ber 5. They carried in all 212 items 
of news and comment on labor dur. 
ing these seven weeks. Nearly all 
(three-fourths) of the programs had 
at least one labor item; one in every 
five broadcasts had such an item. 
However, the items were not evenly 
distributed among the programs; 
five programs accounted for more 
than half. In other words, an im- 
portant item of labor news was like- 
ly to hit most of the programs, but 


* These ratings were given on the basis 
of the following definitions: 


A Fact item was one which was 
purely descriptive. 

An Opinion item was one which 
contained a judgment or prediction 
of the commentator, whether explicit 
(He said, “This is my opinion”), or 
implicit (He gave his own opinion 
without saying so). 

A Quoted Opinion item was one 
which contained a judgment or pre- 
diction attributed hy the commenta- 
tor to some other source, whether 
named or unnamed. 

A M item was one which 
made rye FH of “right” or 
“wrong” about some labor policy or 
act. An item which was Fact could 
also be Morality if it reported seme 
act on which there was a general 
public consensus that it was right 
or wrong, hes strikes in war plants 


were gene considered “wrong” 
in war time everyone, including 
~ the unions. Therefore, a report of 4 


strike in a war plant would be Fact- 
Morality—Unfavorable. 

A Strength item was one which 
made a judgment or prediction bear- 
ing on labor’s success or failure in 
carrying out its policies, i.e., pre- 
sented labor as “strong” or “weak 
in some situation. A factual report 
which showed some gain or loss in 
such a situation would also be 8 
Strength item, e.g., a guess that PAC 
was winning votes for Roosevelt 
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there were a few broadcasts which 
hammered away at labor questions 
constantly. 

2. Which of labor’s activities were 
news? 

The Political Action .Committee 
was the labor topic most frequently 
mentioned during the campaign (86 
items) and the only one which was 
“hot” labor news during every one 
of the seven weeks studied. The sec- 
ond biggest labor topic was strikes 
(30 items) which were “news” dur- 
ing five of the seven weeks. The 
third was the efforts of labor to get a 
rise in the Little Steel Formula (23 
items) which was “news” for four 


would be Opinion—Strength—Favor- 
able. A report that the UAW had 
lost a case before the WLB would be 
Fact-Strength—Unfavorable. 

A Favorable item was one which 
presented labor as ‘“‘right’’ where 
morality was involved or as ‘‘strong”’ 
where strength was involved. 


Fact items as well as Opinion and 
Quoted Opinion could be favorable if 
they reported some act or policy on 
which there was general public con- 
sensus that it was “right,” e.9., 2 
report that the workers in a factory 
had voted not to strike after a meet- 
ing with their officers would be Fact— 
Morality—Favorable. Where AF of L 
and CIO policy differed the coding 
was done in terms of CIO policy. 
However, this rule had to be applied 
only twice. 

An Unfavorable item was one 
which presented labor as “wrong” 
(where morality was involved) or 
“weak” where strength was involved. 
Fact items, as well as Opinion and 
Quoted Opinion could be unfavorable, 
é€.g., @ report of a strike in a war 
plant would be Fact—Morality—Un- 
favorable. 

A Neutral item was one which 
had no directional import, e.g., a re- 
port that a union had held a meeting. 

A Balanced item was one which 
contained both favorable and un- 
favorable elements in about equal 
amounts, e.g., a statement that de- 
mands for a rise in the Little Steel 
Formula were partly justified by 
rises in living costs but that, if 
granted, they would lead to a dan- 
gerous inflation would be Opinion— 
Morality—Balanced. 


weeks. The labor vote (without 
mention of PAC), the Petrillo ban 
on recordings and interchange with 
President Roosevelt, the Hotel Stat- 
ler “brawl,” and _ miscellaneous 
other subjects trailed behind in that 
order. 


3. How much of the attention to 
labor is straight factual reporting, 
how much is commentators’ opinion, 
and how much is quoted opinion? 

Twenty-one per cent of the 212 
items on labor were straight factual 
reports. The remaining 79 per cent 
were evenly divided between Opinion 
(commentators’ own views), 40 per 
cent, and Quoted Opinion, 39 per 
cent. Opinion was the heaviest cate- 
gory during three of the seven weeks 
and Quoted Opinion during four. 
Fact was the smallest category dur- 
ing every week but one. 


4. How much of the attention to 
labor is concerned with the strength 
and weakness of labor forces and how 
much with the right and wrong, in 
the moral sense, of labor policies? 


Morality items (bearing on the 
right and wrong of labor policies) 
were three times as frequent as 
Strength items. That is to say, in 
conflict situations involving labor, 
news commentators devoted much 
more attention to the question of 
who was right and who wrong than 
to the question of who was most 
likely to win out. This typical con- 
cern of American political discourse 
with moral rather than power issues 
has often been remarked by social 
scientists. 

5. What proportion of the fact 
and comment on labor were favor- 
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able, unfavorable, neutral and bal- 


anced? 


Taking Morality items alone, there 
were five items unfavorable to labor 
for every one which was favorable. 

Strength items were distributed 
quite differently. There were as many 
favorable Strength items as unfavor- 
able ones. 


Translated, this means that labor 
was presented as being morally 
wrong five times as often as it was 
morally right; on the other hand, it 
was presented as being strong just 
as often as it was presented as being 
weak. 

Furthermore, the predominance of 
unfavorable Morality items held for 
all three categories of Fact, Opinion 
and Quoted Opinion. That is, factual 
reports (usually of strikes in war 
plants) were nearly all about some- 
thing morally wrong which some 
labor group or leader had done; 
opinion quoted was nearly always 
unfavorable-to-labor opinion; and 
the commentators themselves near- 
ly always expressed unfavorable-to- 
labor views. 

Very interesting also are the find- 
ings on who was quoted for and 
against labor. Against labor, there 
were quotations from government of- 
ficials, prominent Republicans, busi- 
ness men, and anonymous rank-and- 
file union members. Pro-labor quota- 
tions came almost exclusively from 
labor leaders themselves. 


The image of labor which must 
emerge from content structured in 
this way is plain. Labor is some- 
times strong, sometimes weak, but 
what it does is nearly always morally 
wrong; no one approves of labor ex- 
cept the labor leaders themselves. 
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6. What were the themes most 
frequently stressed. in the news and 
comment about labor? 


Just exactly what was said about 
labor during these seven weeks that 
was favorable and what that was un- 
favorable? In what situations was 
labor presented as strong and in 
what situations as weak? 

To get a quantitative answer to 
these questions, each of the 212 
items was reduced to a one-sentence 
summary. From these summaries 
there were then constructed general 
themes which appeared repeatedly 
in slightly varying guises — and the 
number of appearances of each 
theme was counted. To give an ex- 
ample: an item telling about the 
membership of some PAC officials in 
certain “Communist-front” organiza- 
tions; a quotation from a Congress- 
man saying that the Communists con- 
trol PAC; an assertion by the com- 
mentator that Hillman is “playing 
ball” with the Communists, would 
all be counted under the theme 
“PAC is Communist-linked.” 

The themes which appeared most 
frequently are shown in Table I. 


7. What were the differences 
among the four major networks and 
the various commentators in the 
handling of labor news and com- 
ment? 


The four major networks were not 
all alike either in the factualness of 
their labor news or in the degree of 
disfavor with which they treated 
labor. 

There is a very striking dichotomy 
between CBS and NBC on the one 
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TABLE I 
Themes Stressed in News and Comment About Labor 


Theme 


Number of Items 
Blue CBS Mutual NBC Total 


“PAC uses coercive tactics”. 
“PAC is Communist-linked”_ 
“Strikes are harming the war effort. 

“PAC is doing an effective registra- 
tion job” 

“PAC is alienating votes” 

“Upward revision of the Little Steel 
Formula would be dangerous and 
inflationary” 2 

“Price rises have made upward re- 
vision of the Little Steel Formula 


” 


necessary 


3 <a 19 4 26 
10 1 4 6 21 
5 2 5 14 
3 ie 7 
6 vans 7 


3 1 4 


hand and Blue and Mutual on the 
other in the proportions of fact and 
opinion in their labor news. This 
comes out clearly in the percentage 
columns of Table II. 

Commentators’ personal opinions 
played a much larger role on Blue 
and Mutual than they did on CBS 
and NBC. These two networks 
seemed to emphasize Quoted Opinion 
instead. Fact was the smallest cate- 
gory on every network. 

It is possible that Table II re- 
flects a difference in policy among 
the networks. CBS, in statements of 


policy on news broadcasting, em- 
phasizes factualness, insists on the 
separation of news from interpreta- 
tion, and frowns on the expression 
of personal views by commentators, 
even when they are interpreting. 
NBC also stresses careful differen- 
tiation by the newscaster among fact, 
opinion, and quotation. Blue and 
Mutual divide their news programs 
into several classes, one of which is 
the commentator, a “qualified ex- 
pert” who is permitted to express his 
personal views. 

The favorable-unfavorable ratio 
varies less among the networks than 


TABLE Il 
Differences Among Networks in Handling Labor News and Comment 


CBS NBC 
No % No. % 


Blue Mutual Totals 
No. % No. % No. % 


Fact ae 18 39 

Opinion 1 5.5 5 ll 

Quoted 
Opinion 


Totals 


10 555 23 50 
18 1000 46 100 


8 12 16 4 21 
53 438) «653.8 8 40 


31.2 82 39 
100.0 212 100 


4 23 
68 100 80 


211 
id 
ut 
n- 
1s 
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Favorable 14 
Unfavorable 50 
Neutral 

Balanced 


Totals 


36 
14 100 


the fact-opinion ratio as shown in 
Table III. 


Every one of the networks had a 
predominance of unfavorable over 
favorable Morality items; but for 
CBS, the sample is so small that the 
difference between favorable and un- 
favorable could easily have occurred 
by chance. For the other networks, 
the difference between favorable and 
unfavorable is well beyond the boun- 
daries of chance. NBC appears on 
this table as the most unfavorable- 
to-labor network. Both Blue and 
Mutual had more commentators who 
expressed personal views unfavorable 
to labor, but Morgan Beatty of NBC 
quoted unfavorable-to-labor opinion 
in a ratio of 12 to 1. 

It was mentioned above that of the 
thirty-three programs covered, five 
concentrated on labor topics and 
carried, among them, more than half 
of all the labor items. Each of these 
five programs: Henry Taylor, Ray 
Henle and Baukhage on Blue; Ful- 
ton Lewis, Jr., on Mutual; and Mor- 
gan Beatty on NBC, was predomi- 
nantly unfavorable to labor. Of the 
remaining shows in the sample, nine 
more were unfavorable to labor, 
seven were favorable, two were neu- 
tral, and the rest carried only 
Strength and no Morality items. 


Table IV gives the score of the com- 
mentators by broadcasts. It includes 
only those broadcasts in which labor 
was mentioned and in which the 
majority of the items on labor were 
Morality items. These were called 
Morality broadcasts. Strength broad- 
casts (those in which most of the 
items on labor were Strength items) 
are omitted from Table IV. 


Conclusions: 


What do these findings mean? 
They seem to prove beyond doubt 
that labor was treated unfavorably 
on the top news programs of the 
four major networks during the 
period studied. But was this neces- 
‘sarily unfair? Every unfavorable 
fact reported was, after all, true. It 
may even be that every unfavorable 
opinion expressed or quoted was jus- 
tified. No one can deny that com- 
mentators have a duty to report 
labor’s misdemeanors and a right to 
disapprove of labor’s policies. 

What is disturbing in these find- 
ings is not any particular item or 
program but the way they all stack 
up over a period of time. The activi- 
ties of organized labor are innumer- 
able. From the masses of facts which 
could be reported the news commen- 
tator must make a selection. He can 
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TABLE Ill 
Morality Items 
GES NBC Blue Mutual Totals 
No. % No % No % No % No. % 
8 13 22 132 
26 70 31 61 41 #64 105 632 
‘i 4 6 14 84 
4 ill 5 10 25 15.0 
| 37 100 51 100 64 100 166 993 
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TABLE IV 
Morality Broadcasts 


Favorable Unfavorable Neutral 


Balanced 


BLUE 
Baukhage 
Henle 
Taylor 
Pearson 
Swing 
Godwin 
Winchell 
Gardiner 


CBS 


Henry 
Howe 
Sweeney 


MUTUAL 
Lewis Jr. 
Carter 
Heatter 
Close 
Gladstone 
Brown 
Hale 
Singiser 

NBC 


Beatty 
Thomas 
Close 
Kaltenborn 


report war plant strikes, cases of 
illegal coercion by unions, disap- 
proving comments on certain union 
policies by eminent men. He can 
also report the unions’ war relief 
activities, their successful efforts to 
step up production, and approving 
comments on certain union activities 
by eminent men. Or he can report 
both. Yet the labor news and com- 


ment on most programs and net- 
works is overwhelmingly unfavor- 
able. 

What is wrong with this situation? 
“Labor” is not just a word. It stands 
for one of the largest groups of 
people in America. We have always 
governed ourselves in this country on 
the assumption that no group per se 
is bad or inferior, but that all have 
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a contribution to make to the whole 
and an equal right to pursue happi- 
ness. We have a kind of working 
agreement to disagree peaceably over 
specific policies but never to fight 
each other on the basis of religious, 
racial, or occupational groupings. 
To allow ourselves to divide into 
blocs which are consistently anti- 
labor, anti-business, anti-farmer — in 
other words, “anti-some group” as a 
group — would mean the end of our 
fundamental democratic unity. 

The channels of communication 
play an important role in maintain- 
ing that unity. Every group makes 
contributions to the whole society 
and every group is guilty of some 
shortsighted self-interestedness. No 
group deserves to be painted all 
black or white. The communications 
media must take care to maintain a 
fair and intelligent balance in their 
presentation of all the major social 
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groups. To do otherwise is to foster 
dangerous group antagonisms instead 
of intelligent debate of policies. 

The presentation of labor in such 
an unfavorable way in the radio 
news can have two effects. It can 
foster an anti-labor psychology in 
the listening audience; and it can 
create a feeling in the ranks of labor 
that they simply do not have a chance 
for a fair hearing in the channels of 
mass communication. 

To prevent this occurring, either 
we must have responsible commen. 
tators who recognize their duty to 
tell not only the truth but the whole 
truth — black, white, and gray — or 
the networks must fill in the gaps 
by providing as many favorable. as 
unfavorable-to-labor commentators. 


Fair and balanced presentation of 
every major social group on the air 
is part of radio’s obligation to op- 
erate in the public interest. 


Nineteenth-Century 


American Novels 


On American Journalism: I 
By James G. Harrison 


Dr. Harrison, a former newspaper man and now 
professor of English at. The Citadel, presents 
here the first of two articles summarizing his 
Ph.D. dissertation at the University of North 
Carolina on a neglected phase of social criticism. 


URING the past twenty-five 

years scholars have shown an 
increasing awareness of the impor- 
‘tance of American fiction as a re- 
flection of the national life. To men- 
tion only a few examples, Ernest 
Jackson Hall has written on satire in 
the novel, George A. Dunlap on the 
city in the novel, and Claude R. 
Flory and Walter Fuller Taylor on 
economic criticism as seen in the 
novel. 

Following the pattern of such in- 
vestigations, the writer recently has 
completed a study of American news- 
paper journalism as it is described 
in American novels published in 
book form during the nineteenth 
century. The present article will in- 
dicate the view of journalism pre- 
sented in these novels. A subsequent 
article (1) will point out the relative 
importance as literature and as social 
criticism of the eighty-eight novels 
which have been found to be con- 
cerned with journalism,’ and (2) 
will evaluate the contribution to the 
history and criticism of journalism 

1The writer does not claim that he 
has found all the novels which touch upon 
journalism. He does believe that he has 


found enough such novels to warrant the 
conclusions presented here. 


made by the novelists most signifi- 
cant for their interest in the press. 

Looking into the novels for their 
reflection of journalistic history, one 
is struck first by certain surprising 
omissions. Except, for example, 
for incidental references in Henry 
Francis Keenan’s The Money-Makers 
(1885) and Martin Ambrose Foran’s 
The Other Side (1886) there is noth- 
ing about the rise of great co-opera- 
tive news-gathering agencies like the 
Associated Press, surely one of the 
most important developments of the 
century. The other important de- 
velopment, probably not touched on 
by the novelists because it occurred 
late in the century, is the formation 
of “chains,” or groups of newspa- 
pers under a single management, 
such as those started by Scripps and 
Hearst. Neither is there any refer- 
ence to the trial in 1735 of John 
Peter Zenger, editor of the New York 
Weekly Journal, on a charge of libel, 
an event of considerable importance 
in connection with the establishment 
of freedom of the press. There is 
also no mention of the Federalist 
Papers, publication of which in 
newspapers had much to do with 
bringing about ratification of the 
Constitution. 
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A few of the novels deal with such 
prominent journalists as John M. 
Daniel, Horace Greeley, Whitelaw 
Reid, and James Gordon Bennett 
Jr. The novelists seem, however, to 
have ignored a great many other 
such figures. There is, for instance, 
nothing about John Fenno and Philip 
Freneau, the rival editors through 
whom Hamilton and Jefferson pub- 
licized their conflicting philosophies 
of government. Strangest of all, per- 
haps, is the failure of the novelists 
to write about Benjamin Franklin, 
the greatest American ever to be a 
practising journalist. It is true that 
Franklin does appear in Herman 
Melville’s Israel Potter, but only as a 
scientist and diplomat, not as a 
journalist. 

Despite these omissions, however, 
the novels do rather faithfully record 
the main outlines of the development 
of American journalism. Most of the 
novels published before the Civil 
War picture the older journalism as 
it was before the success of the 
penny dailies in the 1830’s inaugu- 
rated a trend which was to result in 
the transformation of the newspa- 
pers from relatively small political 
organs into big businesses engaged 
in the selling of news and of ad- 
vertising space. Most of the novels 
published after 1860 picture the 
newer journalism which developed, 
especially in the larger cities, as the 
product of that transformation. 


EVENTEEN novels published be- 
fore the Civil War deal with 
journalism. Two of these — Henry 
Junius Nott’s Biographical Sketch of 
Thomas Singularity’ and John S. 
2See pp. 5-110 of Vol. I of his Nov- 
ellettes of a Traveller ; or Odds and Ends 


m the Knapsack of Thomas Singular- 
Journeyman Printer (1834). 
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Robb’s The: Western W anderings 
of a Typo * — are concerned with the 
journeyman printer. Both books 
present him as a ludicrous scape. 
grace. Three novels — Joseph Holt 
Ingraham’s Jemmy Daily (1843), 
Mrs. Elizabeth Oakes Smith’s The 
Newsboy (1854), and Alexander 
Lovett Stimson’s New England Boys 
(1856) *—tell of the newsboy. All 
three novelists depict him as a pa- 
thetic gamin. Two novels — James 
Fenimore Cooper’s Afloat and Ashore 
(1844) and The Ways of the Hour 
(1850) — mention the reporter. In 
both books Cooper belabors him as a 
vile and unscrupulous rooter-up of 
news. 

But the editor is the figure who 
bulks largest in the earlier novels, 
and it is essentially through him that 
the novelists describe the press and 
voice their attitudes toward it. The 
eleven pre-Civil War novels bearing 
on editors are Hugh Henry Bracken- 
ridge’s Modern Chivalry (Part I, 
1804 and 1805), James Kirke Pauld- 
ing’s The Diverting History of John 
Bull and Brother Jonathan (1812) 
and Westward Ho! (1832), Fred- 
erick William Thomas’s Clinton 
Bradshaw (1835) and East and West 
(1836), James Fenimore Cooper’s 
Homeward Bound (1838), Home As 
Found (1838), and The Crater 
(1847), John Pendleton Kennedy’s 
Quodlibet (1840), John S. Robb’s 
The Western Wanderings of a 
Typo (1847), and Mrs. Sara Pay- 

*See pp. 11-56 of his Streaks of 
Squatter Life, and Far-West Scenes. A 
Series of Humorous Sketches Descriptive 
of Incidents and Character in the Wild 


West. To Which Are Added Other Mis- 
cellaneous Pieces (1847). 


* First published in 1854 as Easy Nat: 
or The Three Apprentices. 
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son Willis Parton’s Ruth Hall 
(1855). By presenting the editor in 
the main as a blackguard chiefly oc- 
cupied with grossly abusing his 
political opponents, the novelists ex- 
pressed their disappointment and 
disgust at the fact that the press, 
which for the good of the nation had 
been kept free from governmental 
restrictions, was frequently debased 
to serve narrowly partisan ends. 

The novels published after tne 
Civil War pay some attention to the 
newsboy, the printer, and the news- 
paper woman. In eight novels — 
Horatio Alger Jr.’s Rough and 
Ready (1869), The Train Boy 
(1883), Luke Walton (1889), Tom 
Tracy (1890), Ben Bruce (1892), 
and Dan the Newsboy (1893), and 
James Otis Kaler’s Left Behind 
(1885) and Jenny Wren’s Boarding 
House (1893) —the newsboy is set 
forth as a model for American youth. 
The ten novels touching on the 
printer are David Ross Locke’s 
The Demagogue (1881), William 
Dean Howells’s A Modern Instance 
(1882), Edgar Watson Howe’s The 
Story of a Country Town (1883), 
Henry Francis Keenan’s The Money- 
Makers (1885), Harold Frederic’s 
Seth’s Brother’s Wife (1887), Wil- 
liam Drysdale’s The Young Reporter 
(1895), Edward Sims Van Zile’s 
The Manhattaners (1895), Mrs. 
Mary Hartwell Catherwood’s Bony 
and Ban (1898), Will Payne’s The 
Money Captain (1898), and Booth 
Tarkington’s The Gentleman from 
Indiana (1900). These books give 
vignettes of printers at work and 
suggest that the novelists felt the 
printer’s prospects for advancement 
were much better in the country 
than in the cities. There are thir- 
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teen novels dealing with news- 
paper women: Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s My Wife and I (1871), John 
Ferguson Hume’s Five Hundred Ma- 
jority (1872), David Ross Locke’s 
A Paper City (1879), Henry James’s 
The Portrait of a Lady (1881), 
William Dean Howells’s A Modern 
Instance (1882), A Woman’s Reason 
(1883), and Their Silver Wedding 
Journey (1899), Denton Jaques 
Snider’s The Freeburgers (1889), 
George Cary Eggleston and Mrs. 
Mary Schell Hoke Bacon’s Jugger- 
naut (1891), Mrs. Gertrude Ather- 
ton’s Patience Sparhawk (1897), 
Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis’s 
Frances Waldeaux (1897), Stephen 
Crane’s Active Service (1899), and 
Booth Tarkington’s The Gentleman 
from Indiana (1900).° Telling of 
women as printers, contributors, 
book-reviewers, reporters, and edi- 
tors, these novels represent the news- 
paper woman as making a small 
place for herself in journalism. 

Primarily, however, the novelists 
give their views of the newer jour- 
nalism through what they say of its . 
three most important functionaries: 
the reporter, the editor, and the pub- 
lisher. In Table I is a list of the 
thirty-seven post-Civil War novels 
touching on reporters, in Table II a 
list of the forty-three such novels 
touching on editors, and in Table 
III a list of the sixteen such novels 
telling of publishers. 

S According to Ernest A. Baker and 
James Packman, A Guide to the Best 
Fiction, English and American, Including 
Translations from Foreign Lanquages 
(New and enlarged ed.; London: George 
Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 1932), p. 506, 
there is another novel about newspaper 
women, Mrs. Charles Norris Williamson’s 
The Newspaper Girl, published in 1892. 


Despite a three-year search the writer 
has been unable to find a copy of this 
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HE IMPORTANCE attached in 

the post-Civil War journalism to 
the gathering and publishing of 
news, the feature which basically 
distinguished the new journalism 
from the old, is most emphatically 
set forth in the treatment of the re- 
porter. In the novels published be- 
tween 1860 and 1890 he is generally 
described as unspeakably aggressive 
in seeking news and deplorably loud 
in writing it up. Some of the novel- 
ists, however, are unwilling to hold 
him entirely responsible for the 
methods to which he descends.® They 
regard him as a victim of an unfor- 
tunate journalistic system. In that 
system the newspapers are not 
agencies for the promotion of the 
public welfare but businesses com- 
peting with each other for the money 
to be made by getting and selling 
news. Hence, by whatever methods, 
news must be procured. Hence, too, 
it must not only be the sensational 
sort of news which will appeal to an 
immense and vulgar mass of readers 
but it must be sauced up to suit their 
palates. Between 1890 and 1900, on 
the other hand, the reporter begins 
to appear in a better light.’ He is 
now pictured, mainly by writers who 
had themselves succeeded as report- 
ers, as a young man of good educa- 
tion and character engaged in an 
occupation which has been often 
maligned but is in fact not only 
's Fortunes (1864), and Mrs. Harriet 


her Stowe’s We and Our Neighbors 
(1875). 


7See Miss Jeannette Gilder’s Taken 
by Siege (1886), Kirk Munroe’s Under 
fn (1890), William Drysdale’s The 
Young Reporter (1895), Richard Harding 
Davis s The King’s Jackal (1898), Stephen 
Crane’s Active Service (1899), and John 
Fox, Jr.’s Crittenden (1900). 
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quite reputable but also rich in op. 
portunity for romantic adventure and 
financial advancement. 


The expansion of newspaper staffs 
made necessary by the increased 
emphasis upon the gathering of news 
is also reflected in the treatment of 
the editor in post-Civil War novels, 
for not only editors-in-chief but man. 
aging editors, city editors, night 
editors, and copy readers now begin 
to appear. Moreover, although the 
editor often figures in these novels 
as the tool of rascally business men 
and politicians,” he also appears 
frequently as an honest, well-bred, 
well-educated, efficient person and 
sometimes as an intrepid and effec. 
tive crusader against political or 
financial corruption.’ His desire to 
use the press for the public good is 
represented in some novels, however, 
as greater than his ability to do so, 
for usually he does not own his paper 


8See John Ferguson Hume's Five 
Hundred Majori (1872), Mark Twain 
and Charles Dudley Warner’s The Gilded 
Age (1873), David Ross Locke’s A Paper 
Cc (1879) and The 
William Dean Howells’s Modern In- 
stance (1882), Henry AF. Keenan’: 
The Money-Makers (1885), Martin Am- 
brose Foran’s The Other Side (1886), 
Harold Frederic’s Seth’s Brother’s Wife 
(1887), George Cary Eggleston and Mrs. 
Mary Schell Hoke Bacon’s +. + 
(1891), and Robert Herrick’s Web 
of Life (1900). 
® Well-bred, efficient editors appear 
in Bayard Taylor's John Godfrey’s For- 
tunes (1864), William Dean ‘owells’s 
A Woman's 
ister’s Charge 
of Mercy (1892), 
Miss Jeannette Gilder’s Taken by Siege 
(1886), Kirk Munroe’s Under Orders 
(1890), Hamlin Garland’s Jason Edwards 
sdale’s The Young 
Reporter (1895). 


Reason ( 
(1887), and The lity 


rusaders figure in 
Hjalmar’ Hjorth Boyesen’s Falconberg 
(1879), Henry Francis Keenan’s The 
Money-Makers (1885), Martin Ambrose 
Foran’s The Other Side (1886), Harold 
Frederic’s Seth’s Brother’s Wife (1887), 
Will Payne’s The Money (1898), 
and Booth Tarkington’s leman 
from Indiana (1900). 
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and must therefore take orders from 
the man who does own it. * 

This man, the publisher, is the 
person on whom the post-Civil War 
novelists are inclined to fix the major 
responsibility for the sins of the 
press. He appears, it is true, in only 
sixteen novels, whereas the reporter 
is seen in thirty-seven and the editor 
in forty-three. But in three fourths 
of those in which the publisher does 
appear he is depicted, probably 
somewhat unfairly, as wholly unfit to 
wield the power vested in him." A 
selfish business man without an iota 
of public spirit, he cannot see that 
the press owes any duty to the pub- 
lic, and he runs his paper with the 
sole motive of making himself richer 
and more powerful. 

So much for the summary. If it 
serves no other purpose, perhaps it 
will be useful as a corrective to cer- 
tain statements made in the only two 
earlier studies of the American novel 
which are at all concerned with what 
the novelists have said about jour- 
nalism. 


HIS VOLUME on satire in the 
American novel Ernest Jackson 
Hall asserts that “the satire upon 
literature and the press is widely 
scattered and relatively unimpor- 
tant.”” This generalization seems 


Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
My Wife and I (1871), Henry Francis 
Keenan’s The Money-Makers (1885), and 
George Cary Eggleston and Mrs. Mary 
Schell Hoke Bacon’s Juggernaut (1891). 

The four novels which present not 
unfavorable pictures of publishers 
Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen’s Falconberg 
(1879), Mrs. Harriet Newell Kneeland 
Goft’s Other Fools and Their Doings 
(1880), Miss Jeannette Gilder’s Taken 
by Siege (1886), and Stephen Crane’s 
Active Service (1899). 

No vel Iphi ‘Aldine Pri ting 
can Nov le a: e n 
Co., 1922), p. 53. 


to be too sweeping. The only novel- 
ists Hall names as worthy of “ atten- 
tion in this connection are Irving, 
Paulding, Cooper, Mark Twain, 
Warner, and Howells.” * The present 
writer has found no novel by Irving 
which satirizes the press. He has 
found, however, that journalism was 
satirized not only by the four other 
writers named by Hall but also by 
such other well-known novelists as 
Edward Bellamy, Hjalmar Hjorth 
Boyesen, Hugh Henry Brackenridge, 
Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis, Harold 
Frederic, Hamlin Garland, Miss 
Ellen Glasgow, Robert Herrick, Ed- 
gar Watson Howe, Henry James, 
John Pendleton Kennedy, Mrs. Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, and Albion 
Winegar Tourgée. There is also 
satire of the press in novels by such 
more obscure novelists as Alexander 
Pitts Bettersworth, Mrs. Mary Hart- 
well Catherwood, Thomas Stewart 
Denison, George Cary Eggleston and 
Mrs. Mary Schell Hoke Bacon, Mar- 
tin Ambrose Foran, Josiah Gilbert 
Holland, John Ferguson Hume, 
Henry Francis Keenan, David Ross 
Locke, Henry Junius Nott, Mrs. Sara 
Payson Willis Parton, Henry Sedley, 
Denton Jaques Snider, and Fred- 
erick William Thomas. 

“Relatively unimportant” and 
“widely scattered” are of course very 
elastic terms, but surely they would 
have to be stretched beyond the 
breaking point to make them apply 
to as large a number of novels as do 
contain satire of the press, especially 
since these satirical novels appeared 
continuously throughout the century, 
since so many of them were by our 
better novelists, and since they have 
satirized virtually all the faults which 


18 Ibid. 
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marred the press during the various 
stages of its development. Table IV 
lists these faults and the novels bear- 
ing on each of them. 

A sounder comment than Hall’s 
would be not that the novelists failed 
to criticize the press but that their 
criticism is perhaps concerned too 
much with pointing out faults and 
too little with suggesting remedies. 
No novel, for instance, suggests the 
establishment of anything like the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, which 
since 1914 has been furnishing re- 
liable information on the circulation 
of newspapers. Many novels are con- 
cerned with ethics, but none suggests 
the formal adoption of any such code 
as is embodied in the “Canons of 
Journalism” formulated in 1923 by 
the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors. No novel advises the found- 
ing of schools of journalism, such as 
those which have been operating 
since the early part of the present 


century. And no novel advocates any. 


such unionization of employees as 
that effected by the American News- 
paper Guild. 

As Hall thus seems to have under- 
estimated the significance of satire 
in the novels, so George A. Dunlap 
appears to have undervalued the 
novels as descriptions of urban jour- 
nalism. Dunlap asserts that for 
“ vivid touches of city newspaper life 
one must turn to the short stories of 
Richard Harding Davis or Jesse 
Lynch Williams.” Yet one can 
assuredly find many very vivid 
touches in all of the following 


4% The City in the American Novel, 
1789-1900: A Study of American Novels 
Portraying Contemporary Conditions in 
New York, Philadelphia, and Boston 
(Philadelphia: Lyon and Armour, 
Printers, 1934), p. 133. 


Inc., 
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-novels: Bayard Taylor’s John God. 


frey’s Fortunes (1864), with its au. 
thentic account of the adventures 
of a young reporter in New York 
during the 1850’s; William Dean 
Howells’s A Modern Instance (1882) 
and The Quality of Mercy (1892), 
which strongly present Boston jour. 
nalism at its most ethical and at its 
least; Henry Francis Keenan’s The 
Money-Makers (1885), which flood. 
lights the seamy side of New York 
journalism; Jeannette Gilder’s Taken 
by Siege (1886), which reveals how 
an able young man worked his way 
up from cub reporter to editor of a 
New York daily; Harold Frederic’s 
Seth’s Brother's Wife (1887), which 
puts under the microscope city-room 
routine on an afternoon paper in a 
New York town of moderate size; 
Kirk Munroe’s Under Orders (1890), 
which pictures the city room of the 
New York Sun as it was under the 
brilliant Bogart; William Drysdale’s 
The Young Reporter (1895), which 
shows a New York newsman cover- 
ing a variety of thrilling assign- 
ments; Will Payne’s The Money 
Captain (1898), with its convincing 
account of how a Chicago editor 
leads a crusade and handles a very 
important story which breaks just 
before press time; and Stephen 
Crane’s Active Service (1899), which 
limns the editor of a New York Sun- 
day supplement planning an edition. 

All in all, American novelists of 
the last century recognized more 
fully than has previously been sup- 
posed the importance of journalism 
in a democratic society. They de- 
scribed very well the journalism of 
their time. And from the beginning 
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of the century to its end they pro- should be run in an intelligent and 
tested against the misuse of the public-spirited way with a due regard 
press by ill-bred, ignorant, and selfish for the welfare of the American 
men, and urged that the newspapers people. 


TABLE I 
Post-Civil War Novels Which Deal with the Reporter 


Henry Sedley: Dangerfield’s Rest (1864) 

Bayard Taylor: John Godfrey's Fortunes (1864) 

John Esten Cooke: Mohun (1869) 

— The Heir of Gaymount (1870) 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe: My Wife and I (1871) 

—— We and Our Neighbors (1875) 

Mark Twain and C. D. Warner: The Gilded Age (1873) 
Mark Twain: A Connecticut Yankee (1889) 

Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis: John Andross (1874) 

Josiah Gilbert Holland: Sevenoaks (1875) 

Mrs. Harriet Newell Kneeland Goff: Other Fools and Their Doings (1880) 
David Ross Locke: The Demagogue (1881) 

William Dean Howells: A Modern Instance (1882) 

— The Rise of Silas Lapham (1884) 

— The Quality of Mercy (1892) 

—— The Story of a Play (1898) 

Thomas Stewart Denison: An Iron Crown (1885) 

Henry Francis Keenan: The Money-Makers (1885) 

Miss Jeannette Gilder: Taken by Siege (1886) 

Henry James: The Reverberator (1888) 

Denton Jaques Snider: The Freeburgers (1889) 

Charles Dudley Warner: A Little Journey in the World (1889) 
—— That Fortune (1899) 

Kirk Munroe: Under Orders (1890) 

Albion Winegar Tourgée: Pactolus Prime (1890) 

G. C. Eggleston and Mrs. M. S. H. Bacon: Juggernaut (1891) 
Francis Marion Crawford: The Three Fates (1892) 
Hamlin Garland: A Member of the Third House (1892) 
— Jason Edwards (1892) 

Edward Everett Hale: Sybil Knox (1892) 

William Drysdale: The Young Reporter (1895) 

Mrs, Gertrude Atherton: Patience Sparhawk (1897) 
Richard Harding Davis: The King’s Jackal (1898) 
Stephen Crane: Active Service (1899) 

Irving Bacheller: Eben Holden (1900) 

John Fox Jr.: Crittenden (1900) 

Robert Herrick: The Web of Life (1900) 


TABLE Il 


Post-Civil War Novels Which Deal with the Editor 


Henry Sedley: Dangerfield’s Rest (1864) 

Bayard Taylor: John Godfrey's Fortunes (1864) 

John Esten Cooke: Mohun (1869) 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe: My Wife and I (1871) 
—— We and Our Neighbors (1875) 

John Ferguson Hume: Five Hundred Majority (1872) 
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Mark Twain and C. D. Warner: The Gilded Age (1873) 
Mark Twain: A Connecticut Yankee (1889) 

Alexander Pitts Bettersworth: John Smith, Democrat (1877) 
Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen: Falconberg (1879) 

David Ross Locke: A Paper City (1879) 

—— The Demagogue (1881) 

Albion Winegar Tourgée: A Fool's Errand (1879) 

—— Bricks Without Straw (1880) 

William Dean Howells: A Modern Instance (1882) 

—— A Woman's Reason (1883) 

—— The Minister’s Charge (1887) 

—— The Quality of Mercy (1892) 

—— The World of Chance (1893) 

Edgar Watson Howe: The Story of a Country Town (1883) 
—— The Mystery of the Locks (1885) 

Nicholas Jackson Floyd: Thorns in the Flesh (1884) 
Henry Francis Keenan: The Money-Makers (1885) 

Martin Ambrose Foran: The Other Side (1886) 

Miss Jeannette Gilder: Taken by Siege (1886) 

Harold Frederic: Seth’s Brother's Wife (1887) 

Denton Jaques Snider: The Freeburgers (1889) 

Kirk Munroe: Under Orders (1890) 

G. C. Eggleston and Mrs. M. S. H. Bacon: Juggernaut (1891) 
Francis Marion Crawford: The Three Fates (1892) 

Hamlin Garland: Jason Edwards (1892) 

——The Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly (1895) 

William Drysdale: The Young Reporter (1895) 

Edward Sims Van Zile: The Manhattaners (1895) 

Mrs. Gertrude Atherton: Patience Sparhawk (1897) 

Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood: The Spirit of an Illinois Town (1897) 
Miss Ellen Glasgow: The Descendant (1897) 

Will Payne: The Money Captain (1898) 

Stephen Crane: Active Service (1899) 

Frank Norris: Blix (1899) 

Irving Bacheller: Eben Holden (1900) 

Robert Herrick: The Web of Life (1900) 

Booth Tarkington: The Gentleman from Indiana (1900) 


TABLE Ill 


Post-Civil War Novels Which Deal with the Publisher 


Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe: My Wife and I (1871) 

Mark Twain and C. D. Warner: The Gilded Age (1873) 
Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen: Falconberg (1879) 

Mrs. Harriet Newell Kneeland Goff: Other Fools and Their Doings (1880) 
William Dean Howells: A Modern Instance (1882) 

—— Their Silver Wedding Journey (1899) 

Edgar Watson Howe: The Story of a Country Town (1883) 
Thomas Stewart Denison: An Iron Crown (1885) 

Henry Francis Keenan: The Money-Makers (1885) 

Miss Jeannette Gilder: Taken by Siege (1886) 

G. C. Eggleston and Mrs. M. S. H. Bacon: Juggernaut (1891) 
Edward Bellamy: Equality (1897) 

Miss Ellen Glasgow: The Descendant (1897) 

Will Payne: The Money Captain (1898) 

Stephen Crane: Active Service (1899) 

Robert Herrick: The Web of Life (1900) 


Novels on American Journalism 
TABLE IV 
Satire of Journalism 
Of acceptance by journalists of bribes from business men or politicians: 
Josiah Gilbert Holland: Sevenoaks (1875) 
Henry Francis Keenan: The Money-Makers (1885) 


Martin Ambrose Foran: The Other Side (1886) 
G. C. Eggleston and Mrs. M. S. H. Bacon: Juggernaut (1891) 

Oj blackguardism : 

Hugh Henry Brackenridge: Modern Chivalry, Part II (1804 and 1805) 

eK Paulding: The Diverting History of John Bull and Brother Jonathan 
(1812) 

—— Westward Ho! (1832) 

Frederick William Thomas: Clinton Bradshaw (1835) 

James Fenimore Cooper: Homeward Bound (1838) 

—— Home As Found (1838) 

——The Crater (1847) 

John Pendleton Kennedy: Quodlibet (1840 

John S. a The Western Wanderings 2 a Typo (1847) 

Henry ey: Dangerfield’s Rest (1864) 

Bayard John Godfrey's Forturies (1864) 

John Ferguson Hume: Five Hundred Majority (1872) 

Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis: John Andross (1874) 

Alexander Pitts Bettersworth: John Smith, Democrat ( 

Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen: Falconber, 4, Roa! (1879) 

Albion Winegar Tourgée: A Fool’s Errand (1879) 

— Bricks Without Straw (1880) 

Denton Jaques Snider: The Freeburgers (1889) 

Hamlin Garland: Jason Edwards (1892) 

William Drysdale: The Young Reporter (1895) 

Of chauvinism: 

James Fenimore Cooper: Homeward Bound (1838) 
Henry James: The Portrait of a Lady (1881) 

Of dictation of editorial policy by business office: 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe: My Wife and I (1871) 
William Dean Howells: A Modern Instance (1882) 
—— The Quality of Mercy (1892) 

Miss Ellen Glasgow: The Descendant (1897) 

Will Payne: The Money Captain (1898) 

Of editorial timidity about taking a stand on controversial issues: 
Edgar Watson Howe: The Mystery — the Locks (1885) 

G. C. Eggleston and Mrs. M. S. H. Bacon: Juggernaut (1891) 

Of faking news: 

Horatio Alger Jr.: Rough and Ready (1869) 
. Gertrude Atherton: Patience Sparhawk (1897) 
Frank Norris: Blix (1899) 

Of interference with the administration of justice by the courts: 
James Fenimore Cooper: The Ways of "the Hour (1850) 
Mrs. Gertrude Atherton: Patience Sparhawk (1897) 

Of invasion of the privacy of individuals: 

James Fenimore Cooper: The Ways of the Hour (1850) 
Charles Dudley Warner: A Little Journey in the World (1889) 
—— That Fortune (1899) 
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Albion Winegar Tourgée: Pactolus Prime (1890) 
William Dean Howells: The Quality of Mercy (1892) 
Mrs. Gertrude Atherton: Patience Sparhawk (1897) 
irresponsible radicalism: 
Hugh Henry Brackenridge: Modern Chivalry, Part II (1805) 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe: My Wife and I (1871) 
Miss Ellen Glasgow: The Descendant (1897) 


O} operation in the interest of the capitalist class alone: 
Henry Francis Keenan: The Money-Makers (1885) 
Edward Bellamy: Equality (1897) 


Of overworking and underpaying of employees: 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe: My Wife and I (1871) 
Henry Francis Keenan: The Money-Makers (1885) 
Of political partisanship: 
Henry Junius Nott: Biographical Sketch of Thomas Singularity (1834) 
Frederick William Thomas: Clinton Bradshaw (1835) 
John Pendleton Kennedy: Quodlibet (1840) 
John S. Robb: The Western vata 2 af a Typo (1847) 
James Fenimore Cooper: The Crater (184 
John Ferguson Hume: Five Hundred Mejorey (1872) 
Mark Twain and C. D. Warner: The Gilded Age (1873) 
Alexander Pitts Bettersworth: John Smith, Democrat (1877) 
Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen: Falconberg (1879) 
David Ross Locke: The Demagogue (1881) 
Harold Frederic: Seth’s Brother's Wife (1887) 
Denton Jaques Snider: The Freeburgers (1889) 
William Dean Howells: Their Silver Wedding Journey (1899) 
Of publishing false circulation figures: 
Edgar Watson Howe: The Mystery of the Locks (1885) 
Of publishing information given in confidence: 
William Dean Howells: A Modern Instance (1882) 
Henry James: The Reverberator (1888) 
Of publishing misleading advertisements: 
William Dean Howells: A Modern Instance (1882) 
Edgar Watson Howe: The Story of a vag 77 * Town (1883) 
Thomas Stewart Denison: An Iron Crown (1885) 
Of puffery: 
James Fenimore Cooper: Homeward Bound (1838) 
——The Crater (1847) 
Henry Sedley: Dangerfield’s Rest (1864) 
William Dean Howells: A Modern Instance (1882) 
Edgar Watson Howe: The Mystery of the Locks (1885) 
Of sensationalism: 
James Fenimore Cooper: Afloat and Ashore (1844) 
—— The Ways of the Hour (1850) 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher yon My Wife and I (1871) 
William Dean Howells: A Modern Instance (1882) 
—— The Quality of Mercy (1892) 
Mrs. Gertrude Atherton: Patience Sparhawk (1897) 
Charles Dudley Warner: That Fortune (1899) 
Of unfairly criticizing organized labor: 
Henry Francis Keenan: The Money-Makers (1885) 
Martin Ambrose Foran: The Other Side (1886) 
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Effect of Differences in Income 
On Newspaper Circulation 


By Charles V. Kinter 


Economist for an investment concern and lecturer 
on journalism at Northwestern, Dr. Kinter wrote 
his doctoral thesis at the University of Chicago 
on “The Effects of the Business Cycle on the 
Newspaper Publishing Industry.” 


INOR fluctuations in the year- 

to-year level of national in- 
come appear to have only minor 
effects on newspaper circulation. 
This can be attributed to the cheap- 
ness of the daily newspaper, which 
rarely costs more than 3 to 5 cents a 
copy when purchased on the street 
or delivered at the home. 


Large changes in national income, 
however, set up a whole sequence of 
events which have an important effect 
on daily newspaper circulations. For 
example, a sharp business depression 
causes families to double up. The 
vacancy ratio in rental properties 
rises and home deliveries of news- 
papers decline. Large factories often 
shut down or reduce the number of 
employes during periods of adverse 
business. Fewer factory jobs mean 
fewer newspapers purchased by per- 
sons riding to and from work. 

Table I shows how newspaper cir- 
culation fluctuated with changes in 
national income in the period 1918- 
19432 


1 National income estimates are from 
Department of Commerce. Population es- 
timates are, as of September 1 of each 
year, based on available Bureau of Census 
data. Circulation statistics are from 
Editor and Publisher. 


The failure of newspaper circula- 
tion to respond in 1941, 1942, and 
1943 to higher national income can 
be attributed in a large measure to 
restrictions in use of newsprint, par- 
ticularly in the latter two years, as a 
result of wartime conditions. News- 
print, which became deficient in sup- 
ply as European sources were cut 
off and Canadian facilities became 
more and more strained, was closely 
rationed as the war progressed. 
Many newspapers either froze or ac- 
tually curtailed their circulations. 
In almost all cases promotion of cir- 
culation was sharply curtailed. 

Other factors which cannot be 
measured may have had a bearing. 
For example, the greater number of 
workers on “swing shifts” or work- 
ing under conditions that meant 
hours of sleep at times when newspa- 
pers are most available or more like- 
ly to be read, may have been a 
factor in checking circulation in- 
creases. The wave of increases in 
newsstand and home delivery prices 
of papers may also have been a con- 
sideration. Perhaps the longer work- 
ing hours associated with wartime 
production and the consequent cur- 
tailment of leisure time encouraged 
getting news from radio reports at 
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TABLE I 


National _Per Capita 
Income Income 
(Billions) 


%o Chan 
Per Cap. Nat. 
Inc. Prev. Y ear 


Per Capita Change 
Circulation Per Capi 
Prev. Y ear 


$1,093 
892 
718 


w 


438 
558 
683 
665 
641 
654 
644 
614 
624 
548 
483 
652 
643 
548 


om 


the expense of newspapers. A busy 
person can listen to the radio during 
mealtime or while engaging in other 
activities. 

If the year-to-year percentage 
changes in per capita national in- 
come are correlated with the year-to- 
year percentage changes in per 
capita circulation in the period 
1918-1943, it is found that only 
about a fifth of the change in circu- 
lation (coefficient of determination 
= .2226) can be explained by the 
change in per capita national in- 
come. The coefficient of correlation 
(r) is .4718. 

The proportion of the change in 
circulation which can be explained 


by changes in per capita income is 
increased to more than two-fifths (co- 
efficient of determination 4162) 
by the omission of the years 1941, 
1942, and 1943, when conditions were 
abnormal as explained above, and 
1919, when there was a tremendous 
letdown in interest in foreign news 
after the end of World War I. With- 
out these years included in the data, 
the coefficient of correlation is .6451. 

Further examination of the per- 
centage changes in per capita circu- 
lation and the corresponding changes 
in per capita national income indi- 
cates other important facts. Circula- 
tion was resistant to the decline in 
income at the start of the Great De- 
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1943 $147.9 32816 +2 +23 
1942 119.8 +24 
1941 95.6 31607 +3 +22 
1940 778 31089 +3 +9 
1939 70.8 30236 —0.4 +10 
1938 64.2 30345 ong 
1937 71.5 31969 +2 +11 
1936 64.9 31337 +5 +16 
1935 55.7 29914 +3 +12 
1934 49.5 28943 +4 +16 
1933 42.3 27937 —4 +5 
1932 40.0 .29073 —27 
1931 54.5 31215 wll —2 
1930 68.9 32091 —18 
1929 83.3 32375 +3 +3 
1928 80.1 31561 af 4 
1927 76.2 31933 +4 2 
1926 768 30638 +5 2 
1925 74.6 29102 +0.6 5 
) 1924 70.0 .28929 +3 2 
1923 70.0 28075 +4 14 
1922 60.4 26926 +3 13 
1921 52.6 26102 +0.4 26 
1920 69.7 26005 +4 a 
1919 67.6 25095 
1918 57.0 27538 
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pression, but the fall in circulaion 
gathered momentum as the business 
picture worsened. For example, the 
decline in per capita national in- 
come from 1929 to 1930 was 18 per 
cent, but per capita circulation re- 
ceded only 1 per cent. Subsequently, 
the decline in circulation gathered 
momentum. On the other hand, there 
was a time lag in the recovery of 
circulation as compared with im- 
provement in incomes. The upturn 
of 5 per cent in per capita income 
from 1932 to 1933 was accompanied 
by a further fall of 4 per cent in 
circulation. The same phenomenon 
was repeated in the slump at the 
end of the 1930’s. Whereas per 
capita income improved 10 per cent 
from 1938 to 1939, per capita cir- 
culation fell slightly, although there 
was a modest improvement in total 
circulation between the two years. 

Although the data are too meager 
for positive comparisons, it would 
appear, at least, that circulation 
might be becoming a bit more sensi- 
tive to fluctuations in income. The 
relative insensitivity in the 1920’s is 
evident. From 1920 to 1921 per 
capita incomes receded 26 per cent, 
but both per capita and total circula- 
tions of daily newspapers increased 
modestly, per capita circulation 
rising 0.4 per cent and total by 2 per 
cent. Moderate declines in per 
capita incomes from 1923 to 1924 
and from 1926 to 1927 were accom- 
panied by higher newspaper circula- 
tion. 

The reasons would be difficult to 
prove, but two explanations can be 
suggested. Many newspapers in the 
1920’s were cheaper than in the 
1930’s, since there was an effort on 
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the part of some publishers to make 
circulation yield a larger revenue, or 
even a larger percentage of revenue, 
in the 1930’s. Another reason is that 
in the 1930’s there were more com- 
peting media. The radio and news 
magazines are media which grew 
during that decade. Since a person 
with a radio can get a news report, 
as well as entertainment, from his set 
at relatively no cost, he may be more 
tempted to reduce his purchase of 
newspapers when his income falls 
than if he had no access to events of 
the world other than through the 
newspaper columns. 


HIS discussion so far has dealt 

with the effect of changes in per 
capita income over a period of time. 
In a further attempt to understand 
the fluctuations of newspaper circu- 
lation, a study also was made of the 
differences in circulation found in 
the 48 states and the District of 
Columbia. This second study was, 
of course, an investigation of dif- 
ferences in circulation in different 
geographic areas. The multiple cor- 
relation technic was used in the 
geographic study and an attempt was 
made to explain differences in per 
capita circulation in the 48 states 
and the District of Columbia by dif- 
ferences in per capita annual in- 
come, percentage of urbanization, 
and percentage of illiteracy. 

Per capita newspaper circulation, 
as would be expected, is positively 
correlated with per capita annual in- 
come and degree of urbanization, and 
negatively correlated with illiteracy. 
As a measure of illiteracy, the per- 
centage of the population having five 
years of schooling or less was used. 


United States Census data were used 
for percentage of urban population 
in the various states and the District 
of Columbia. Department of Com- 
merce estimates of per capita income 
per year were used. U. S. Census 
estimates of population and Editor 
and Publisher circulation data were 
employed to compute per capita cir- 
culation in each state and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. All figures used 
were for 1940, the year of the last 
census, which was the last time of- 
ficial census statistics on per cent of 
urban population and per cent of 
population with five years of school 
or less were compiled. 

The dependent variable (X1.234) 
in the study, of course, was per 
capita circulation. The independent 
variables were per cent urban popu- 
lation (Xi2.34), per capita income 
payments (X13.24), and per cent 
population with five years school or 
less (Xi4.23). For the purpose of 
coding, per capita income of each 
state was divided by 10. The esti- 
mating equation turned out to be: 
X1.234 = .00222 + .00457 X12.384 + 
.000099 — .00062 X14.23 

When this equation was used, the 
standard error of estimate was 
.07426. This means that in two-thirds 
of the cases the observed per capita 
circulation for each state or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia would fall within a 
range greater or less by .07426 than 
the computed per capita income. 

The study indicated that approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the variation in 
per capita circulation between the 
states and the District of Columbia 
could be explained by variations in 
percentage of urban population, per 
capita annual income, and _per- 
centage of illiteracy. To be exact, 
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the coefficient of determination 
(amount of change in dependent 
variable that can be explained by 
fluctuations in the independent vari. 
ables) was .6633. The coefficient of 
correlation was .8144. 

Of the independent variables, the 
percentage of illiteracy appeared to 
be of minor significance. Between 
three-fifths and two-thirds of the 
fluctuations in per capita circulation 
(coefficient of determination .6234) 
can be explained by variations in per 
capita annual income and percent- 
age of urban population, or only 
slightly less than when percentage 
of illiteracy is used as a variable. 
When only the two independent 
variables, income and urbanization, 
are used, the coefficient of correla- 
tion was .7895 and the standard error 
of estimate was .0785. 

Differences in annual per capita 
income appear to be more important 
than percentage of urban population 
in explaining the variations of per 
capita circulation between the states 
and the District of Columbia. If per 
capita annual income is correlated 
with per capita circulation, it was 
found that more than two-fifths of 
the differences in per capita circula- 
tion (coefficient of determination 
= .4322) could be explained by dif- 
ferences in per capita annual in- 
come. In other words, 43 per cent 
of the difference in per capita cir- 
culation is explained by differences 
in per capita income, whereas 62 
per cent is explained if income and 
urbanization are both used, and 66 
per cent if illiteracy also is used. 

In the case where income only was 
correlated with circulation, the co- 
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efficient of correlation was .6575 and 
the standard error of estimate was 


09634. 
The results are summarized in 


Table II. 


urbanization, and illiteracy. Factors 
which seem to have an important 
bearing, however, are the relative 
quality of the papers in the different 
areas, the aggressiveness of their 


TABLE Il 


Independent Variables Used 


Coefficient of Coefficient of 
Determination Correlation 


Standard 
Error 


Income, Urbanization and Illiteracy  .6633 
6234 
-4322 


Income, Urbanization 


Income 


8144 
-7895 
6575 


07426 
07850 
09634 


It is interesting that such similar 
results are obtained when variations 
in income and circulation between 
the states are compared and when 
percentage changes in annual per 
capita income from year to year are 
correlated with percentage changes 
in per capita circulation if the war- 
influenced years are not included in 
the observations. When the varia- 


tions between the states were used,. 


it was found that 43.23 per cent of 
the variation in per capita circula- 
tion could be explained by varia- 
tion in per capita annual income. 
When the war years were omitted 
from the data, it was found that 41.62 
per cent of the year-to-year changes 
in per capita circulation could be 
explained by changes in per capita 
annual income. It may be only an 
interesting coincidence, however, that 
the variations in circulation by years 
and by states in regard to per capita 
circulation are so similar. Further 
study of differences of circulation in 
different geographic areas in other 
years would be necessary to estab- 
lish this point. 

EASONS can only be suggested 

for the one-third of the variation 
in newspaper circulation not ex- 
plained by differences in incomes, 


circulation promotion, the transpor- 
tation facilities available for quick 
delivery of newspapers to distant 
points, and the reading habits of the 
populations in the different states. 

The different degrees with which 
newspapers exploit the circulation 
possibilities in their own communi- 
ties would give credence to the im- 
portance of quality, aggressiveness, 
and reading habits in explaining 
per capita newspaper consumption. 
“Quality” and “aggressiveness” are 
difficult to measure empirically, at 
least in a form usable in a multiple 
correlation problem. The reading 
habits of commuters, who often read 
the large city papers, might explain 
the low exploitation of circulation 
potentialities of their communities 
by some suburban dailies. 

The wide variation in the intensity 
of circulation coverage can be seen 
in the National Advertising Associa- 
tion’s statistics on the percentage of 
circulation to occupied dwellings in 
the various cities. The percentages, 


_ based on total circulation of all news- 


papers in a large number of Ameri- 
can and Canadian cities, range from 
under 10 per cent in the case of a 
few suburban communities, to 251.4 
per cent for Washington, D. C. The 
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median falls within the 130-135 per 
cent span.” 

The circulation coverage which 
different newspapers are able to at- 
tain in their communities varies 
over 4 wide range. Coverage of city 
and retail trading area also varies 
over a wide range and is, as would 
be expected, considerably less than 
the coverage the same papers can 
provide within the limits of the city 
of publication, except in a few cases. 
The New York Herald-Tribune is an 
exception. The per cent of occupied 
dwellings covered by its New York 
City circulation is 6.2, but it covers 
7.1 per cent of occupied dwellings in 
the city and retail trading zone com- 
bined. 

Table III shows the percentages 
of coverage by 140 newspapers as 
compiled from data in Market and 
Newspaper Statistics, Volume 13—A, 
by the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies. 

The median falls in the 55 to 60 
per cent class in the case of city 
circulation and the 20 to 25 per cent 
class if both city and retail trading 
areas are considered. 


summary, this study primarily 

has been an attempt to measure 
the effect of differences in incomes, 
both over a period of time and in 
different geographic areas, on news- 
paper circulation. The time study 
covers the years 1918-1943. If the 
war years are eliminated from this 
period, it was found that approxi- 
mately 41.62 per cent of the year-to- 
year changes in per capita circula- 
tion could be explained by changes 
2Compiled from Market and News- 
paper Statistics, Vol. 13-A. New York: 


American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, 1944. 
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TABLE Ill 


%o Circula- % Circula. 
tion to Occu- tion to Occu- 
pied Dwell- _ pied Dwell. 
ings in City ings in City 
Zone and Retail 
Trade Zone 


Range 
Jo 


Ue 


in per capita incomes. When varia- 
tion between states was investigated, 
43.23 per cent of the variation in per 
capita circulation could be explained 
by variation in per capita annual in- 
come. 

The geographic study also ex- 
plored the effects of urbanization and 
illiteracy in explaining differences in 
circulation. Whereas approximately 
43 per cent of the differences in per 
capita circulation could be explained 
by differences in per capita income, 
approximately 62 per cent of the diff- 
erence was explained if income and 
urbanization were both used and ap- 
proximately 66 per cent if illiteracy 
also was used with the other two 
variables. 
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Graduate Theses in the Field 
Of Journalism: 1936-1945 


Compiled by William F. Swindler 


This list brings up to date the compilation begun 
in 1936 by Dr. Frank Luther Mott. Dr. Swindler, 
who is head of the Department of Journalism at 
the University of Idaho, summarizes his findings 
in an introductory note. 


T THE INVITATION of the 

National Council on Research 
in Journalism, work was begun last 
year to bring up to date the listing 
of unpublished graduate theses in 
journalism which are on file in the 
libraries of American universities. 
The original compilation, which in- 
cluded theses accepted between 1902 
and 1934-35, was made for the 
National Council by Dr. Frank L. 
Mott. The present list covers the 


ensuing decade and offers, together 


with Dr. Mott’s collection, a bibli- 
ography of graduate material in 
journalism during almost half a cen- 
tury — more than one thousand titles 
in all. 

To facilitate using the original 
compilation and this supplement to- 
gether, the subject-headings of the 
original have been retained herein, 
except for one or two changes neces- 
sitated by changed conditions. Thus, 
in the case of material on radio, the 
subject has obviously outgrown the 
proportions to which it was limited 
by the original heading, “Radio and 
the Newspaper”; this has been al- 
tered to “Radio Journalism.” And 


1See “A List of Unpublished Theses 
in the Field of Journalism,” JouRNALISM 
QUARTERLY, XITI, 329-55 (Sept. 1936). 


“Labor and the Press” must now be 
understood to include the matter of 
labor relations in the newspaper in- 
dustry, an aspect of the subject 
which has assumed much greater 
proportions than could be envisaged 
in 1935. 

It appears that some of the titles 
in Dr. Mott’s list were doctoral dis- 
sertations, but no differentiation was 
made between these and the master’s 
theses. In the present list doctoral 
dissertations are designated by the 
symbol (D) following the title. The 
first doctoral degree with a major in 
journalism and supporting fields 
seems to have been granted by the 
University of Missouri in 1934; at 
any rate, it has only been in the last 
ten years that any considerable num- 
ber of doctoral studies on journalis- 
tic subjects have been identified.* 

The purpose of the present list 
being to provide as nearly as may be 
possible an exhaustive bibliography 
of graduate studies on journalism, 
theses have been included from all 
graduate schools, whether pro- 

2?The H. W. Wilson Company’s re- 
ports on American Doctoral Dissertations 
begin with the year 1933-34; the Library 
of Congress’ annual lists of doctoral dis- 
sertations which have been printed, dating 


from 1912, reveal few titles on journalis- 
tic subjects earlier than 1934. 
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duced by journalism majors or not. 
Wherever these are known to have 
been done by students in other fields, 
they have been designated by the 
symbol * following the title. This 
explains the appearance of some 
titles in the libraries of schools not 
offering regular graduate work in 
journalism.* 

Thirty-six theses in the present 
list are for 1935 or earlier years. 
These were known not to have been 
included in the original list and have 
been added here in the interest of 
completeness. They have been in- 
cluded in the statistics for 1936-45 
except in Table II, where they are 
counted in the proper year wherever 
possible. 

Since the first report of a graduate 
study on a journalistic subject, at 
Dartmouth College in 1902, fifty- 
seven American universities have had 
at least one thesis in this field. Most 
of these, appropriately enough, have 
been done in institutions offering 
regular work in journalism, although, 
as noted above, not all of these 
have a graduate sequence in jour- 
nalism. (See Table I.) 

Graduate activity in journalistic 
subjects begins to assume significant 
proportions in the five years from 
1921 through 1925, when 143 gradu- 
ate theses in journalism were ac- 
cepted. The five-year total increases 
until the period 1931-35, when 265 

*It should be noted that this list 
does not contain the whole story of 
graduate work in journalism. Columbia 
University, for instance, since 1937 has 
not required a thesis for its graduate de- 
gree in journalism. The University of 
Minnesota operates under two master’s 
plans, one of which does not require a 
thesis. In a few instances, journalism 
was part of a combined major or minor, 
the thesis being written in the companion 
field; where the thesis subject did not 


pertain to journalism, the title has been 
omitted. 
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theses were accepted. The slight de. 
cline in the period 1936-40 perhaps 
is explained in part by the economic 
depression of the mid-thirties, while 
the considerable drop in the total for 
1941-45 obviously resulted from con. 
ditions imposed by the second World 
War. (See Table II.) ‘ 

Some evidence of the interests of 
graduate students is reflected in the 
number of theses written under each 
of the subject-headings in the bibli- 
ography. (See Table III.) In the 
past decade a proportionate increase 
has been demonstrated in subjects of 
advertising, biography, foreign jour- 
nalism, history of journalism, law 
of the press, news gathering and 
writing, publicity and propaganda, 
radio journalism, and reader-interest. 
On the other hand, interest in such 
subjects as crime news and the 
foreign-language press in the United 
States has markedly waned. 

If one gratuitous comment may be 
permitted, it is that a graduate thesis 
is often like the little girl with the 
little curl, of nursery rhyme fame— 
when it is good it may be very, very 
good, and when it is bad it is horrid. 
As one administrator observed in 
submitting the list of his institution’s 
graduate theses, all too often a dis- 
sertation is merely a “re-hash of 
past pronouncements.” On the other 
hand, a great wealth of practical 
information lies waiting for the user 
in the better of these studies of the 
last fifty years. 

4The present note, of course, is mere- 
ly a resume of data in Dr. Mott’s com- 
pilation and the supplement here fol- 
lowing ; for a qualitative — and more ex- 
haustive — analysis of graduate work in 
journalism education, cf. such a paper as 
Dr. Albert Sutton’s in a forthcoming issue 
of the Northwestern University Studies, 
or the report of the AATJ committee on 


research, JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, XXII, 
86 (March 1945). 


Graduate Theses in Journalism Re- 
ported by Universities, George Peabody_—_ 
902-1945 George Washington 


Harvard 


| 


x No report received. 


TABLE II 


Number of Graduate Theses in 
Journalism Accepted, by Years 


amok 


Louisiana State___- 
Marquette 


Sasa 


Cal. (Los Angeles) - 
Catholic 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 


D 
3 
7 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
2 
3 
2 
0 
7 
0 
0 
4 
x 
1 
1 
1 
0 

1 
1 
2 
1 

12 
0 
3 


Before 1936, undated, 5 


Graduate Theses in Journalism | 
e- TABLE I Dartmouth -......__ 1 
0 
ic 
le 0 
1902- ‘Johns Hopkins 
School 1935 1945 Mississippi 1 
d Princeton ........ 0 
vf California 3 
e Columbia --------- lll Western Reserve... 0 
— 
618 
e 
e Indiana 
f lowa ------------- 45 
Kansas State__.___ 
Year No. Year 
4 Minnesota ..--.--. 13 1902 1 1926 
Missouri _......... 62 1903 2 1927 
1906 2 1928 
, Northwestern ____._ 78 1907 2 1929 
| Ohio State____.... 39 1909 l 1930 
1910 
1911 
1912 
Sou. California___. 17 1913 1931 
1915 1932 
| Washington 5 1935 
Wisconsin ........ §3 1916 
1917 
1918 
§ 1919 1936 
North Carolina___. 3 1920 1937 
Notre Dame______. 46 1938 
1939 
Pennsylvania _..... 0 1940 
Pittsburgh 2 1921 
1922 
West Virginia___._.. 1 1923 
1924 1941 
American __.._.__.. 0 1925 1942 
Brown 1943 
0 1944 
0 1945 
2 
3 
0 
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TABLE Ill 
Graduate Theses in Journalism, Classified by Subject Matter 


Subject 1902-1935 1936-1945 


Advertising and Marketing 


Bibliography 
Biography 
Censorship 
Chains and Consolidations 
Class Periodicals__ 
College Journalism 

lumns 
Community Newspaper 
Cooperative News Gathering 
Copyreading and Editing 
Crime News 
Editorial Writing and Policy 
Ethics ___- 
Farm Press_ 
Features 
Financial News_ 
Foreign Language Newspapers 
Foreign News and Foreign Press 


High School Journalism 
History of Journalism 
Illustrations, Comics, Cartoons 
Labor and the Press 
Law of the Press____ 
Literary Aspects of Journalism 
Magazines and Magazine Articles 
Miscellaneous 
Negro Press___- 
News Gathering and Writing 
Production and Management 
Publicity, Propaganda, Public Opinion 
Radio Journalism____ 
Reader-Interest _ 
Religious Journalism 
Reviewing 
Sports 
Sunday Papers 
Tabloids __ 
Typography and Printing 
Vocational Aspects of Journalism 


War News____ 
Women in Journalism_ 


Ro 


234 

— 

9 

4] 

8 

10 

| 95 

17 

16 

25 

10 

9 

58 

133 

tay 10 22 

14 27 

16 

59 

4 

10 

43 

22 

84 

22 

41 

12 

30 

3 

5 

10 

13 

618 1070 
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ADVERTISING AND MARKETING 


Ames, Donatp Epwin. Study of Strategy of Premiums. 1940. Northwestern 
University. 

Apopaca, JosePH Louis. Some Aspects of Advertising and of the Advertisability 
of Fruits and Vegetables. (D) * 1942. Northwestern University. 

Baur, Epwarp Jackson. Voluntary Control in the Advertising Industry. (D) 
* 1943. University of Chicago. 

Beit, F. KennerH. The Origin and Development of the Truth-in-Advertising Move- 
ment. 1935. University of Missouri. 

Boyenton, WiruiaM H. A History of the Censorship of Advertising in New York 
City Newspapers. 1941. Rutgers University. 

Cannon, Ipa Exizaperu. Federal Statutes and Departmental Regulations Affecting 
Advertising. 1936. University of Missouri. 

Courtney, June K. The Correlation of the Arts in Retail Advertising. 1944. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Deupree, JosepH Epwin. Results of Establishing Associations in Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products. 1937. Indiana University. 

Ducan, Epwarp B. An Annotated Handbook of Selected Historical and Commer- 
cial Events Suitable for Adaptation to Newspaper Observance. 1940. Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 

Froom, Wituiam Perer. Trade Area Practices of Illinois Newspapers. 1940. 
Northwestern University. 

Jounson, Daviw Paut. Community Trade Development by Newspapers. 1938. 
University of Oklahoma. 

Jones, Rosamonp Risser. Where the Beginner Begins to Write the Advertisement. 
1939. Indiana University. 

Kmxpatrick, Evron M. National Regulation of False and Misleading Advertising. 
(D) * 1939. Yale University. 

Lioyp, Epwarp D. Critical Analysis of Modern Advertising. (D) * 1936. Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

Marsico, Witt1am. A Study of the Interrelationships Between Attitude Toward 
Certain Products, Feeling Aroused by Belief in Their Advertising Themes, 
and Buying Behavior with Respect to These Products. 1940. University of 
Oklahoma. 

Marvin, K. R. Consumer Knowledge of Where to Buy 29 Nationally Advertised 
Products as Influenced by Dealer Advertising in 24 Iowa Market Centers. 
1938. Iowa State College. 

McNay, Ione. Reaction of 292 Iowa Women to Labels on Wool Garments Re- 
quired by the Wool Products Labeling Act of 1939. 1942. Iowa State College. 

Mivyette, Rutn P. An Evaluation of Practices of Private Schools in Missouri in 
Promoting Programs of Advertising. 1935. University of Missouri. A 

Ray, Royat H. The General Advertising Department of the American Newspaper. 
1935. University of Wisconsin. 

Stanton, Richarp Kennetu. A Comparative Analysis of the Twenty-three Sec- 
ondary Newspaper Markets of the Pacific Northwest. 1937. Stanford 
University. 

Toustey, Raysurn Dean. The Advertising and Merchandising of Washington 
State Apples. (D) * 1943. Northwestern University. 

Wart, Leonarp B., Jr. The Seasonability of Rural Newspaper Advertising. 1945. 
Louisiana State University. 

Wittiamson, Mary. Study of the Co-operative Retailing Program in Sioux City, 
Towa. 1942. Northwestern University. 


otal 
59 
2 
41 
10 
12 
18 
24 
10 
17 
6 
1 
5 
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BIOGRAPHY 

Bean, Watton E. George Creel and his Critics. (D) * 1941. University of 
California. 

Burns, Eni Marie. Elijah Parish Lovejoy. 1939. University of Iowa. 

Corpry, Etmer Vernon. John R. Rathom and the Providence Journal in the 
Years Preceding the Entry of the United States in the World War. 1939. 
Stanford University. 

Fo.k, Encar E. W. W. Holden, Political Journalist-Editor of the North Caroling 
Standard, 1843-1865 (D) * 1934. George Peabody College. 

Fonpa, Mary. Thomas M. Patterson, Some Aspects of his Political Career. 1933, 
University of Colorado. 

Gruss, Geratp Gites. Charles Dickens, Journalist. (D) * 1940. University of 
North Carolina. 

Hart, Jon Francis. The Newspapers and Newspapermen of Hunt and Kaufman 
Counties. 1937. University of Texas. 

Jounson, THomas Ranpotpn. William Allen White Defends America. (D) 
* 1942. University of Chicago. 


Kemp, Fiora Street. Contemporaries of Eugene Field. 1938. Northwestern 
University. 

Kemp, GretcHen A. Representative Hoosiers in Journalism. 1942. University of 
Wisconsin. 

Know es, Wenpett V. A Personnel Study of the Iowa Master Editor-Publishers, 
1940. University of Iowa. 

Lagu. CiareNnce Jean. Rip Ford: Frontier Journalist. 1942. University of 

exas. 

Leary, Lewis. That Rascal Freneau: A Study in Literary Failure. (D) * 1941. 
Columbia University. 

Macy, Exsert Bonesrake. Former Educators Among Kansas Editors and Pub- 
lishers. 1939. Kansas State College. 

Nixon, Raymonp Btratocx. Henry W. Grady: Journalistic Leader in Public 
Affairs. (D) 1942. University of Minnesota. 

PiumMer, Leonarp Niet. Political Leadership of Henry Watterson. (D) 1940. 
University of Wisconsin. 

Ricu, Ora Everett. Biography of William Allen White. (D) * 1940. Western 
Reserve University. 

Swann, Rocer W. An Investigation of the Career of Mark Twain. 1941. Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 

Taytor, Witson Lewis. Nutting, Charles Cleveland, and His Works. 1937. Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

Turner, Hyman. Henry Justin Smith: Some of his Contributions to Journalism. 
1940. University of Missouri. 


Wattace, Ernest. Charles Demorse: Pioneer Editor and Statesman (D) * 1942. 
University of Texas. 


CENSORSHIP 
CaLLANAN, James A. S. A History of Literary Censorship in England. (D) * 1941. 
Boston University. 
Doan, Epwarp N. The Basis and Operation of Wartime Censorship in the United 
States. (D) 1945. University of Wisconsin. 


GrirFin, Witt1aM J. Tudor Control of Press and Stage. (D) * 1940. Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 
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Maruias, James F. The Court of Star-Chamber: 1603-1625. (D) * 1939. Yale 
University. 
CHAINS AND CONSOLIDATIONS 
Merwin, Frep E. The Principles and the Operating Policies of the Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers, 1935. University of Wisconsin. 
Surt, Warten C. Comparative Analysis of Chains and Independents in Their 
Public Relations and Advertising Programs. 1939. University of Missouri. 


Weinrep, Wituiam. The Growth of Daily Newspaper Chains in the United 
States. 1923, 1926-1935. * 1936. University of Minnesota. 


CLASS PERIODICALS, INCLUDING BUSINESS PAPERS 
AND HOUSE ORGANS 

Buss, Ropert. The Organization, Inauguration, and Economic Function of a 
Trade Journal. 1942. Iowa State College. 

Gorppincer, Irma. Study of 50 Representative Publications in the Chicago Area. 
1941. Northwestern University. 

Henricn, Husert J. American Prison Publications. 1943. University of Wisconsin. 

Jounson, Broperick. Analysis of the Journalistic Aspects of Local Labor News- 
papers. 1944. University of Wisconsin. 

Ritzy, Emma Jane. The Practice of Journalism as Shown in Trade, Technical, 
and Class Publications. 1935. University of Missouri. 

Rust, Iota G. House-Organs of Co-operative Marketing Associations. 1942. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Wuirtep, ArtHur. Aviation Journalism: An Inquiry into the Field. 1941. Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 

COLLEGE JOURNALISM, INCLUDING EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 

AND THE COLLEGE PRESS 

Boyce, Ricuarp H. A Comparative Analysis of the Curricula of Member Institu- 
tions of the American Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism. 
1941. University of Iowa. 

Dooten, Darret. Student Publications in Some Representative Universities and 
Colleges. 1944. Northwestern University. 

Keity, Husert Naoman. Educational and Cultural Backgrounds of Journalism 
Students. 1937. Northwestern University. 

Kocu, Mervin C. The Use and Value of Daily Newspapers in High Schools, Col- 
leges and Universities. 1942. Northwestern University. 

Suerrietp, EvizapetH Lams. Junior Journalism. 1937. Northwestern University. 

Sutton, ALBERT. Education for Journalism in Four-Year Degree Granting Col- 


leges and Universities in the United States. (D) 1942. Northwestsrn 
University. 


Watters, Joun S. College and University News Bureaus and the Newspaper. 1941. 
Louisiana State University. 


COLUMNS 
BranpL, Cecetia. Mr. Walter Lippmann’s Theory of Political Freedom. 1942. 
Marquette University. 
Markin, Harotp ALLEN. Interpretative News Columns in American Newspapers. 
1936. University of Oklahoma. 
McLavucnuin, James W. Critical Analysis of the Writing and Reader-Interest of 
Syndicated Newspaper Columns. 1942. University of Iowa. 
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COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER 

Metoy, Miriam Joy. The Newspaper Editor as a Community Builder. 1949. 
Indiana University. 

Nents, Raymonp A. Promotional Activities of the Weekly Press. 1940. Uni. 
versity of Wisconsin. 
COOPERATIVE NEWS GATHERING AND COMMUNICATION 

AGENCIES 

Dee, Orvitte Frankuin. Four Modern Communication Inventions and Their 

Effects on Newspapers. 1940. University of Oklahoma. 


KircH, KennetH Haun. The Associated Press in Kansas: Its Background and 
Development. 1938. University of Kansas. 


SHANKE, Epwin Antuony. A History of International Electrical Communications 
as News Carriers. 1937. Marquette University. 


COPYREADING AND EDITING, INCLUDING MAKE-UP 
AND HEADLINES 
Basketre, FLtoyp K. Simplified Style of American Newspaper Make-up. 1938. 
University of Missouri. 
FriepMAN, Harry A. Newspaper Indexing Methods. 1940. Marquette University. 
Mossy, Carr. Newspaper Design. 1939. Northwestern University. 
O.szyxk, Epmunp G. Newspaper Indexing Methods. 1940. Marquette University. 


CRIME NEWS AND THE NEWSPAPER’S RELATION TO CRIME 
SUPPRESSION 


Birp, Georce L. The Attitude of Five Selected Newspapers on the Causes and 
Treatment of Law Breaking. (D) 1937. University of Wisconsin. 

Swinpter, WittiaM Fintey. The Modern American Newspaper’s Treatment of 
Problems of Social Pathology. 1936. University of Missouri. 


EDITORIAL WRITING AND POLICY 


Browne, Mittarp Editorial Attitudes of Representative California Daily 
Newspapers with Respect to Certain State Tax Policies. 1939. Stanford 
University. 

Coutins, Georce Coates. Influence of Chicago Newspapers on the 1936 Presiden- 
tial Election. 1938. Northwestern University. 

Dessavuer, Puitip E. A Contemporary Study of the 1939-40 Campaign for Smoke 
Control by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 1940. University of Missouri. 

DrerenperRFER, Mitprep M. An Evaluation of the New York Newspaper PM. 1942. 
University of Wisconsin. 

Grove, Rosert D. Editorial Attitudes Toward Roosevelt, NRA, AAA, and Hoover, 
as Expressed in Fourteen Selected Newspapers. (D) * 1938. Syracuse 
University. 

Gruss, Jeanette. Editorial Policies of Newspapers’ News. 1940. Northwestern 
University. 

Jenkins, Warren Garp. The Foreign Policy of the Chicago Tribune, 1914-1917: 
A Program of National Self-Interest. (D) * 1943. University of Wisconsin. 

Manuran, Stuart A. The Relation of Background Study to Editorial Effective- 
ness. (D) 1940. University of Missouri. 

Mites, StepHen B. The Newspaper as the Interpreter: An Analysis of the Fun- 
damental Attitudes Through Which the International Financial Crisis of 1931 
was Explained in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 1940. University of Missouri. 
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Norman, Raupx. A Survey of the Newspaper Winners of the Pulitzer Gold Medal. 
1938. Indiana University. 

Sencurpta, Dur. A Study of the Editorial Policies of the New York Times, 
Kansas City Star and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch with Regard to the NRA 
and the AAA. 1938. University of Missouri. 

Suarrer, Earn Wittram. A Study of Editorial Page Content of Weekly, Semi- 
weekly, and Daily Newspapers in Kansas. 1941. University of Kansas. 


ETHICS, INCLUDING STUDIES OF TENDENCIES AND CRITICISMS 
OF THE PRESS 
Harrison, James G. American Newspaper Journalism as Described in American 
Novels of the Nineteenth Century. (D) * 1945. University of North Carolina. 
Mason, = Fires. The Ethics of Newspaper Publicity. * 1927. University 
of Idaho. 

Tucker, Frances L. A Study of City Government as One of the Ways in Which 
Newspapers Build Up Community Interest. 1941. University of Missouri. 
Wiccins, R. H. The Louisiana Press and the Lottery. 1937. Louisiana State 

University. 


THE FARM PRESS AND THE NEWSPAPER AND AGRICULTURE 

Hoxe, JosepH Orvat. Agricultural News and Information in Jefferson Davis 
Parish Papers. 1941. Louisiana State University. 

Morrison, Mapce Estuer. From Cattle Town to Agricultural Center, 1885-1900. 
1937. Northwestern University. 

Sotu, Lauren K. The Presentation and Dissemination of Agricultural Economic 
Information for Iowa. 1938. Iowa State College. 

Waker, J. Ropert. The Use of Newspapers and Radio in the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service. * 1944. University of Idaho. 


FEATURES 
Fox, Frances Ipett. A Comparison of Feature Story Subjects in Five Missouri 
Sunday Newspapers. 1935. University of Missouri. 


Monier, ANNA CatHaryNe. Non-News Matter in Kansas Weekly Newspapers. 
1938. University of Kansas. 


FINANCIAL NEWS 
Jozt, Richarp. A Study of the Financial Page in the Non-Metropolitan Daily 
Newspaper. 1940. University of Wisconsin. 
Kinter, Cuartes. Influence of the Depression on the Financial Section. 1937. 
Northwestern University. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS 


Antick, Louise Work. Anglo-Jewish Press in Relation to Zionism, 1897-1934. 
1935. Northwestern University. 


FOREIGN NEWS AND FOREIGN PRESS 


BickLeY, Beaurorp. Hitler’s Rise as Reported and Mis-reported in the New York 
Times. 1935. University of Missouri. 

BiancHarp, Marcaret Gertrupe. The Role of the American Press at the Paris 
Peace Conference. 1941. Stanford University. 

Cuenc, Nan-Wet. A Highlight of the American Press Picture of China: The 
Stereotype of the North China Problem as Molded by the New York Times 
from Nov. 1, 1935, to Nov. 1, 1936. 1938. University of Missouri. 
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Cuiu, Too-Minc. Occidental Influences in Japanese Journalism. 1937, 
Stanford University. 

Davi, Steven Vincente. The Role of Communications in Strengthening Pap. 
American Relations. 1942. University of Oregon. 

Evans, James R. Coverage of Oriental News. 1936. University of Oregon. 

Garretson, Ropert Ciayton. Propaganda of the USSR as Reflected by the 
Moscow Daily News Weekly Edition. 1936. Northwestern University. 

Gerzzog, L. C. The French Press, 1789-94. 1944. Ohio State University. 

Goetz, Rosert Joun. A Study of European Armaments and Naval Rivalry as 
Reported and Commented upon by the New York Tribune from January, 1912, 
to June, 1914. 1936. Marquette University. 

GrossMAN, Fannie Lorraine. A Comparative Study of the Newspaper Treatment 
of the Sino-Japanese Conflict. 1939. Marquette University. 

Howarp, Rosert Tuomas. Presentation of News from the United States by the 
Voelkischer Beobachter and Its Influence upon the German Reader. 1939, 
Northwestern University. 

Jacosy, Metvitte Jack. An Analysis of Far Eastern News in Representative Cali- 
fornia Newspapers, 1934-1938. 1940. Stanford University. 

Korro, Cuuco. Relations Between Press and Government in Japan Since 1914. 
1938. University of Minnesota. 

Leonc, CuHartes Lyman. An Analysis of Far Eastern News in Representative 
California Newspapers, 1934-1938. 1940. Stanford University. 

Leonc, Wirtiam Wan Lee. The Effects of Censorship and Japanese Pressure on 
the Chinese and the Foreign Press in China. 1938. University of Missouri. 

L1, Henc-Yu. American Diplo Towards China and Japan ing the First 
Year of the Far Eastern Undeclared War, as Reflected in the New York Times, 
Kansas City Star, and Official State Papers. 1938. University of Missouri. 

Meier, Huco ArtHur. The London Times and the American Civil War. 1939. 
Marquette University. 

Mirra, Kausitk K. Journalism in India. 1939. Northwestern University. 

Neat Rosert M. A Study of the Foreign News Appearing in Seven Wisconsin 
Daily Newspapers as Seen from the Point of View of a Former Telegraph 
Editor. 1938. University of Wisconsin. 

O1seTtH, Howarp. The Press in the Scandinavian Countries. 1937. University of 
Minnesota. 

Penner, Exuiott. The Press Without a Will: Le Moniteur Universel under 
Napoleon. 1933. University of Kansas. 

Price, Warren C. The Press and Charles Stewart Parnell. 1938. University of 
Wisconsin. 

Ras, Kummar Sat Monan V. The Problem of Publishing an Agricultural and 
Home Journal in India. 1935. University of Oregon. 

Reppick, DeWitt C. The Newspaper as a Recorder of Contemporary History: A 
Case Study of the French Occupation of the Ruhr in Three American News- 
papers. (D) 1940. University of Missouri. 

Sta. Romana, O. O. Three Major Problems of the Philippine Commonwealth as 
Reported and Interpreted by the New York Times from 1934-38. 1939. Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

Suen, James. Proposed—an Associated Press for China. 1935. University of 
Missouri. 

Sincu, Prirner Pat. Selected Editorial Procedure Examined for Adaptability in 
Indian Journalism. 1938. University of Missouri. 
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Sune, Norman. A Proposal for Using American Tabloid Methods in Shanghai. 
1935. University of Missouri. 

Wiupowsk!, Jean M. Latin-American News in the Press of the United States. 
1944. University of Wisconsin. 

Za, Dia Ex-Din. History and Development of Egyptian Journalism. 1940. Syra- 
cuse University. 

ZapputLa, Lege. Favor—Disfavor on Soviet Russia in Three Newspapers, 1933 to 
1944. 1945. Syracuse University. 

ZimmMeRMAN, CLype W. The Influence of Agrarian Forces in the Spanish Civil 
War — Measured by Contemporary Newspaper Accounts. 1941. Iowa 
State College. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE JOURNALISM 
(See also College Journalism) 

Boyp, Joun ALten. The Editorial Page in High School Newspapers. 1941. 
Indiana University. 

Buck.es, JosepH Hunter. A Suggested Course of Study in Journalism for Secon- 
dary Schools in Oklahoma. 1941. University of Oklahoma. 

CrisweLL, Georce Stewart. A Study of the Subject Matter in High School Jour- 
nalism Courses and of the Possibilities for Extension and Improvement. 1941. 
University of Colorado. 

Goopwin, ArTHuR E. The High School Newspaper. 1938. University of Kansas. 

Hacw, CLarence W. Teaching Newspaper Reading in the High School. 1939. 
University of Iowa. 

HarsHa, Wayne V. Yearbook Organization and Production. 1941. Ohio State 
University. 

Houper, Gienn. A Survey of High School Newspapers, High School 
Journalism Courses, and High School Journalism Teachers. 1935. Indiana 
University. 

Kent, Doris Evaine. Retail Advertising in the High School Newspaper. 1940. 
Northwestern University. 

Lone, H. R. Symbiosis of the School and the Newspapers in the Villages and 
Small Cities of Missouri. 1941. University of Missouri. 

Loper, Orvitte P. A Survey of High School Newspapers in Henry, Louisa and 
Washington Counties, Iowa. * 1943. Drake University. 

McCartny, SisteR Mary Lorraine. A Survey of the Publication Practices of 
918 High School Newspapers. 1939. University of Minnesota. 

McCarvitte, Sister M. Bernice, FSPA. Survey of Factors Entering into the Suc- 
cess of Students Working on Publications in the Catholic High Schools. 
1943. Marquette University. 

McIlroy, Batrrpv C. A Survey of Journalism as It Is Taught in Iowa High Schools. 
1939. University of Iowa. 

McKettar, Artene M. The High School Newspaper as a Medium of Public Rela- 
tions for Public Schools. 1941. University of Wisconsin. 

Meptin, Carvin Jourpen. Fundamentals of Yearbook Production. 1941. Kansas 
State College. 

Morris, H. W. The Program for Interpreting the Tulsa Schools to the Public. 
* 1934. University of Oklahoma. 

Patmguist, Bernice Everyn. United Advertising Program of a High School 
Newspaper. 1939. Northwestern University. 

Pearson, Josepuine M. High School Student Publications in Wisconsin. 1939. 
University of Wisconsin. 
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Pornam, Marcaret Mae. Educating of High School Teachers in Recognition of 
News. 1940. Northwestern University. 

ScuLeceL, DorotuEa L. A Survey of Junior Colleges in the United States Giving 
Instruction in Journalism. 1941. University of Missouri. 

Simonps, Isaac Epwarp. Journalism in Oklahoma High Schools. 1936. University 
of Oklahoma. 


Wise, Litt: Dean. Interpretation of Elementary Education to the Community. 
1942. University of Oklahoma. 


HISTORY OF JOURNALISM, INCLUDING THE HISTORIES OF 
INDIVIDUAL NEWSPAPERS 

Acuurcu, Ropert Watter. The Literary and Historical Relations of the Tatler 
to Defoe’s Review and the London Gazette. (D) * 1943. University of North 
Carolina. 

Acoms, Frances Dororuy. Anti-English Opinion in France, 1763-1789. (D) 
* 1943. University of Chicago. 

Anprews, J. Cutter. History of the Pittsburgh Gazette, 1786-1861. (D) * 1938. 
Harvard University. 

Arp, Maryorte Louise. The History of Newspapers in Texas from 1865 to 1875. 
1936. University of Texas. 

Auxter, Georce W. Cuban Question as Reflected in the Editorial Columns of 
Middle Western Newspapers, 1895-1898. (D) * 1939. Ohio University. 
Barnuart, THomas F. The History of the Minnesota Editorial Association, 1867- 

97. 1936. University of Minnesota. 

Barnes, SHERMAN B. The Beginnings of Learned Journalism, 1665-1730. (D) 
* 1934. Cornell University. 

Brock, Jutius M. Rise of the New York World During the Civil War Decade. 
(D) * 1941. Harvard University. 

Bowers, LutHer F. Iowa Newspapers of 1838, Their Situation and Contents. 
1939. University of Iowa. 

Browninc, Staten. The Influence of Horace Greeley on the Public Opinion of 
His Time. 1938. University of Iowa. 

Butter, Marion Tyus. History of the Louisiana Press Association. 1939. Louisi- 
ana State University. 

Carter, Joun D. San Francisco Bulletin. (D) * 1941. University of California. 

Casry, Harotp W. News Presentation in the Springfield Republican, 1898-1930. 

(D) * 1938. Yale University. 

Cuites, Paut Netson. The Puerto Rican Press Reaction to the United States, 
1888-1898. (D) * 1942. University of Pennsylvania. 

ConnaucutTon, Sister Mary Stanistaus, SSM. The Opinion of the Catholic 
Telegraph on Contemporary Affairs, 1871-1921. (D) * 1943. Catholic 
University. 

Cooper, Lots Lam. A Study of Local News in the Missouri Weekly from 1831 to 
1931. 1935. University of Missouri. 

Cope.anp, Fayette. The New Orleans Press and Reconstruction. 1937. Louisiana 
State University. 

Currie, Jesse. The Territorial Press of Ohio, 1793-1805. 1940. Ohio State 
University. 

Dean, Harotp L. The New England Courant, 1721-1726: A Chapter in the 
History of American Culture. (D) * 1943. Brown University. 

Dopp, Dorotuy. Henry J. Raymond and the New York Times During Recon- 
struction. (D) * 1934. University of Chicago. 
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Drake, Lots. The Influence of the Newspapers of Dakota Territory upon the 
Administration of Nehemiah G. Ordway, Governor from 1880-84. 1941. 
University of Missouri. 

Ewe, Ricuarp B. The Influence of Editorship and Other Forces on the Growth 
of the St. Paul Pioneer Press, 1849-1909. (D) 1942. University of Missouri. 

E.tis, Water J. Editorial Attitudes of the Onondaga Standard on Slavery, 1829 
to 1848. 1942. Syracuse University. 

E.uison, Ruopa C. Early Alabama Publications: A Study in Literary Interests, 
with a Checklist of Alabama Imprints, 1807-1870. (D) * 1945. University of 
North Carolina. 

Emery, Eowin. History of the American Newspaper Publishers Association (D) 
* 1943. University of California. 

Ewert, Watter. History of the Chicago Inter-Ocean, 1872-1914. 1940. North- 
western University. 

Fort, Ranpotpx Lewis. History of the Atlanta Journal. 1930. Emory University. 

Frencu, Joun Henry. Community Service Activities of the Missouri Statesman 
from 1843 to 1863. 1938. University of Missouri. 

Grasty, Marcaret Eunice. The History of the Houston Post. 1939. University of 
Texas. 

Gray, ALFrep C. The Newspaper Press During the American Revolution. 1941. 
University of Wisconsin. 

GrirritH, Louts Turner. History of the Georgia Press Association. 1941. Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 

Hacter, Heten Routu. Public Opinion During the War of 1812. * 1928. Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. 

Harper, Cirrtron Epwarp. The Country Press of Louisiana, 1860-1910. 1939. 
Louisiana State University. 

Harper, Myrtte Bucktey. The Country Press of Louisiana. 1794-1860. 1939. 
Louisiana State University. 

Heapinc, Mitprep J. The Development of the Newspaper from the Pamphlet. (D) 
* 1938. Cornell University. 

Hesert, Mary Atitce. Louisiana Journalism of the Civil War Period (1860-1865). 
1937. Louisiana State University. 

Hertey, Joun Tueopore. The Muckraking Activities of McClure’s Magazine, 
1902—1913. * 1940. University of Oklahoma. 

Hocupercer, Simon. Origins of the Political Party Press, 1783-1800. 1935. 
University of Missouri. 

HouncHELt, Saut. The Principal Literary Magazines of the Ohio Valley to 1840. 
(D) * 1934. George Peabody College. 

Jennincs, Kennetu Q. Political and Social Force of the New Jersey Press Asso- 
ciation, 1857-1939. * 1940. Columbia University. 

Lain, Joun. The Influence of E. L. Godkin on Public Opinion, 1865-1881. 1938. 
Univrsity of Iowa. 

LanvEN, Frances Patton. The Joseph W. Folk Campaign for Governor in 1904 
as Reflected in the Rural Press of Missouri. 1938. University of Missouri. 
Luxon, Norvat Nem. Niles’ Weekly Register. (D) * 1940. University of Cali- 

fornia at Los Angeles. 

MalenKNecut, Gripert O. A History of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan Jour- 
nalism, 1942. University of Iowa. ri 

Marcuanp, Leste A. The Atheneum, a Mirror of Victorian Culture. (D) 
* 1941. Columbia University. 

Mason, Ruts K. Territorial Journalism in Towa. 1942. University of Towa. 
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Merritt, ANTOINETTE J. Wisconsin Newspapers and Railroad Regulation, 1903- 
1905. 1940. University of Wisconsin. 

Nessitt, Ropert ALLEN. Texas Confederate Newspapers, 1861-65. 1936. Univer. 
sity of Texas. 


Nosse, Georce. The North Briton, A Study in Political Propaganda. (D) 
* 1939. Columbia University. 


Penny, James Stertinc. The People’s Party Press During the Louisiana Politica] 
Upheaval of the Eighteen-Nineties. 1942. Louisiana State University. 
PLunKeEtt, LeLanp Wesster. The History of the Arkansas Gazette. 1938. Univer. 
sity of Texas. - 

Price, FranK James. The Country Press of Louisiana, 1911-1940. 1940. Louisiang 
State University. 

Rice, Wmuram B. The Early History of the Los Angeles Star. (D) * 1949. 
University of California at Los Angeles. 


Riwincs, Josepo Wittarp. The Editorial Policies of the Missouri Intelligencer, 
1938. University of Missouri. 


Rosinson, Etwyn B. Public Press of Philadelphia During the Civil War. (D) 
* 1936. Western Reserve Universty. 

Rouse, Mary. News Coverage of the Battles of Lexington and Concord in the 
Colonial Press. 1940. University of Iowa. 

Seaman, Geratp Leroy. A History of Some Early Iowa Farm Journals (Before 
1900). 1942. Iowa State College. 

Sim, Joun Cameron. The History of the North Dakota Press Association. 1940. 
University of Minnesota. 

SxipmoreE, Jor. The Copperhead Press. 1938. Northwestern University. 

Smitu, Gienn C. Pamphleteers and the American Revolution in Virginia, 1752- 
1776. (D) * 1941. University of Virginia. 

Situ, James Eucene. One Hundred Years of the Hartford Courant. (D) * 1943. 
Harvard University. 

Stroupre, Henry Smiru. The Religious Press of the South Atlantic States, 1802- 
1865. (D) * 1942. Duke University. 

TasHer, Lucy B. The Missouri Democrat and the Civil War. (D) * 1934. 
University of Chicago. 

Tua, Heten M. The Art of Interviewing as Shown in the Chicago Tribune and 
the Chicago Times, 1865-1875. 1940. University of Iowa. 

Wiican, Water L. A History of the Irish-American Press from 1691 to 1835. 
(D) * 1934. Fordham University. 

Witson, Cuartes R. The Cincinnati Daily Enquirer and Civil War Policies. 
(D) * 1935. University of Chicago. 

Younc, ConsueLo. Chicago Defender Newspaper. 1943. Northwestern University. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, COMICS, CARTOONS 

Fiowers, Paut A. Newspaper Cartoons in 1940 Presidential Campaign and Their 
Relations to Public Opinion. 1943. Ohio State University. 

Gotpserc, Ben W. A Qualitative Study of News Picture Selection, Layout and 
Captions in the New York World-Telegram. 1939. University of Missouri. 

Grirrin, JoHn ANsLEY, The Evolution of Pictorial Journalism. 1938. Emory 
University. 

Hunt, Frances. A Study of Trends in News Photography. 1936. University of 
Missouri. 
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Meap, ALLEN F. Analysis of Photographs in Ten Newspapers. 1939. University 
of Wisconsin. 

Moore, Wituiam M. The Pictorial Image of Franklin D. and Eleanor Roosevelt. 
(D) 1945. University of Wisconsin. 

Situ, Henry Lapp. Newspaper Photography. 1937. University of Wisconsin. 

Surron, ALBERT A. Pictures in the News. 1936. University of Kansas. 

Wuirr, BerrHa B. Comic Strips as Reading Matter for Children. 1935. Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

Wurrinc, Ltoyp Freperick. The History, Development and Function of Illustra- 
tion in the American Press. 1940. Montana State University. 


LABOR AND THE PRESS, INCLUDING NEWSPAPER LABOR 
RELATIONS 

Anperson, Oswatp B. Child Labor and the N. R. A. Newspaper Code. 1936. 
University of Wisconsin. 

Burns, Ropert K. K. Collective Bargaining and Arbitration: The Case of the 
Daily Newspaper Industry. (D) * 1943. University of Chicago. 

Cuupp, Ropert Frankuin. The American Newspaper Guild and Trade Unionism. 
1939. Indiana University. 

Cray, Roperta. Labor, Liberty and the Press. 1937. Northwestern University. 

Heep, Ettswortu E. Recruitment and Educational Policies of Newswriters’ Unions 
in English-Speaking Countries. 1940. University of Minnesota.. 

Hitt, Ricuarp Ropert. History of the American Newspaper Guild. 1936. North- 
western University. 

Hotman, ANNA Jim. The Achievements of the American Newspaper Guild in the 
Fields of Economic and Social Adjustment. 1938. University of Oklahoma. 

Host, Daviw Ricuarp. The Treatment of the Boston Store Strike by the Milwaukee 
Journal and the Milwaukee Leader. 1936. Marquette University. 
Inton, Frepertck W. The Daily Newspaper Industry, Its Employees and the Fed- 
eral Government, 1928 Through 1942. (D) 1944. Syracuse University. 
Jacoss, Antoun T. The Press and the San Francisco General Strike in 1934. 
1935. University of Wisconsin. 

Jermain, Leonarp L. Labor Organizations Among Newspaper Writers. 1945. 
University of Oregon. 

LyncH, Mary EuizasetH. A Survey of the First Four Years of the American 
Newspaper Guild. 1938. Indiana University. 


Piatt, CHartes Morris. Theoretical Aspects of Wage Regulation with a Prac- 
tical Application of the Fair Labor Standards of 1938 to Small Daily News- 
papers of Kansas. 1941. Kansas State College. 

Voict, CHartes Ocpen, Jr. A Comparative Study of the Reporting of the San 
Francisco General Strike of 1934 by San Francisco Newspapers. 1939. Stan- 
ford University. 

Waker, Cecir T. D. The Newspaper Guild’s Use of the Strike as a Bargaining 
Weapon. 1939. Syracuse University. 


LAW OF THE PRESS 


Brocker, WarreN Wituiam. A Study of the Meaning of “Freedom of the Press” 
as Interpreted by the United States Supreme Court. 1940. Marquette 
University. 

Cuunn, Carvin Evtswortu. Illinois Laws Affecting Newspapers. 1938. North- 
western University. 
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Denso, Bruce F. Notice by Newspaper Publication in Louisiana. 1941. Louisiana 
State University. 

Dorwarp, THeo Estine. The Development of the Civil Libel Law in Texas, as 
It Concerns Newspapers. 1940. University of Texas. 

Harun, Mervin N. An Examination of the Freedom of the Press Concept. 1937, 
University of Kansas. 

Hossom, Harotp Kennetu. Freedom of Speech and Public Opinion. (D) * 1942. 
Princeton University. 

Jensen, Witttam P. Newspaper Libel in Iowa. 1940. University of Kansas. 

Jounson, Epwin Hennessy. What Constitutes a Libel in Missouri? 1938. Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

LeaTHERWOoD, Dow.inc. A Digest of Florida Law Affecting Newspapers. 1938. 
University of Wisconsin. 

Quartes, Vera Buttock. A Digest of the Law of North Carolina Pertaining to 
Newspapers. 1938. University of Wisconsin. 

Samuets, Haroip. Recent Legal Decisions and Tendencies Affecting Newspapers 
and Allied Interests. 1938. Ohio University. a 

Swinpier, WituiaM F. Phases of International Law Affecting the Flow of Inter. 
national News Communications. (D) 1942. University of Missouri. 

Taytor, Howarp Bratne. The Theory of Privacy, as It Affects Advertising and 
News in the Press of the United States. 1938. University of Missouri. 


Wituts, Mapecerne Coguet. The Right of Privilege in Relation to a Reporter's 
Confidential Sources of News. 1936. University of Oklahoma. 


LITERARY ASPECTS OF JOURNALISM 


BiackMAN, Samuet G. The Relation of Journalism to Literature with Special 
Reference to the Period of 1900 to 1930. 1930. Rutgers University. 


Tart, Witt1am Howarp. A Study of Newspaper Style. 1939. University of 
Missouri. 


MAGAZINES AND MAGAZINE ARTICLES, INCLUDING NEWS 
MAGAZINES 
Avsertson, Myrtte Marie. A Study of Child Care Material in Popular Home 
Magazines. 1944. University of lowa. 
BentLey, Imocene. Texas Literary and Educational Magazines: Their History and 
Educational Content. (D) * 1942. George Peabody College. 
Berrincton, Merte M. The Saturday Review, 1855-1868. Representative Edu- 
cated Opinion in Victorian England. (D) * 1942. Columbia University. 
Dopson, Ernet M. Free Lance Markets for Non-Fiction Articles. 1944. North- 
western University. 

Hiturx, Rusy. Comparison of Newsmagazine Coverage of Stories on 
Soviet Russia. 1938. Northwestern University. 

Hurr, Darrett. Woodpulp and Ink: The Less Reputable Newsstand Magazines, 
1919-1939. 1939. University of Iowa. 

Konpay, Bernice Loutse. Little Left Magazines in the United States From 1931 
to 1937. 1937. Northwestern University. 

Reap, Cuartes Haptey. The Magazine-Type Publication as a Means of Popular- 
izing Agricultural Research Information for Farm Readers. 194]. Iowa State 

ollege. 


Reeves, Jean. Influence of Magazine Policies on the Short Story. 1945. Syracuse 
University. 
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Srarrorp, Heren Louise. Survey of Four “Quality” Magazines. 1937. North- 
western University. 

SuppLee, EvizapeTH. The Pulpwood Magazine: Its Relation to the Field of Jour- 
nalism. 1941. University of Missouri. 

TrayLorn, EpNa Marcaret. The American Short Story in Current Magazines. 
1936. Northwestern University. 

Waker, Anita L. Styles in Short Story Writing in the Atlantic Monthly, 1929- 
1939. 1942. University of Wisconsin. 

West, KATHERINE SANBORN. Influence of Newspapers on the Magazine Muckraking 
Movement. 1943. University of Wisconsin. 

Yowe.t, Lewis Q. Hauptmann Case in the Literary Digest, Time, and Newsweek. 
1937. Northwestern University. . 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Gray, ExizapetH Kexry. A Project in South Carolina Journalism. 1943. Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 


NEGRO PRESS AND NEWSPAPER TREATMENT OF THE NEGRO 

Davis, Marcuerite Rose. A Survey and Analysis of Opportunities for Negro 
Women in Journalism. 1942. Kansas State College. 

Moren, Rasuey Burriet, Jr. The Negro Press of Kansas. 1938. University of 
Kansas. 

Reppick, Lawrence D. The Negro and the New Orleans Press, 1850-1860. (D) 
* 1939. University of Chicago. 

Roiiins, R. H. The American Negro Press: Content Analysis of Five Newspapers. 
1945. University of Minnesota. 


NEWS GATHERING AND WRITING, INCLUDING TECHNOLOGICAL 
WRITING AND POLITICAL REPORTING 

ALLAN, Joun Fietcuer. Newspaper Reporting of City Government in Atlanta, 
Georgia. (D) * 1941. University of Iowa. 

BacHELpor, Rut. School News in Kansas Newspapers. 1938. Northwestern 
University. 

Briscok, Hermione Barker. The 1938 Oklahoma Gubernatorial Campaign as 
Presented by a Group of State Newspapers. 1939. University of Oklahoma. 

Danner, James W. The Press and President Grover Cleveland. 1941. Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

Dewey, Georce W. Country Correspondence in Iowa Newspapers. 1941. Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 

Du Beau, NormManp. Some Social Aspects of Science News. 1941. University of 
Missouri. 

Futter, Curtis Gross. Weekly .News-Review Pages in American Daily News- 
papers. 1938. Northwestern University. 

Gotson, Granam E. The Accuracy of Atlanta Newspapers. 1938. Emory 
University. 

Greenstatt, Saut. An Eye-Witness Account of the Work of the New York 
Times Washington Bureau. 1940. University of Missouri. 

Harrat, Srewart. Techniques of Newspaper Interviewing. 1936. University of 
Oklahoma. 

Hartt, Marie. A Contemporary History of the Development of Society News in 
the Kansas City Star and the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 1876-1934. 1935. 
University of Missouri. 
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Het, Don L. A Test in Newspaper Accuracy — Specific Events as Reported in a 
Few Metropolitan Papers and Compared with Government Reports. 1938, 
Iowa State College. 

Heusinkvetp, Georce. Personal Columns in Iowa Weekly Newspapers. 194], 
University of Iowa. 

Horauinc, Burton L. Five Major News Events in Twenty-Four Newspapers. 
1939. University of Wisconsin. 

Jouns, Evizasetu Dewey. enon Newspapers and the News: A Study of Public 
Communication in a Metropolis. (D) * 1943. University of Chicago. 

Jones, Joun Paut, Jr. President William McKinley and the Press. 1939. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


Jones, Water E. Survey of Newspaper Handling of Initiated and Referred Meas- 
ures in Colorado During the Elections Campaigns of 1936 and 1938. 1939. 
University of Colorado. 


Kirscuer, Witt1am T. President Theodore Roosevelt and the Press. 1942. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Kriecusaum, Hitter. Newspaper Reporting of Science News. 1939. Northwest- 
ern University. 

Loken, Burton D. President Woodrow Wilson and the Press. 1940. University 
of Wisconsin. 

Lone, Rosert R. Relations of Franklin D. Roosevelt with the Press, 1900-1931. 
1942. University of Iowa. 

Maoer, Joserpu H. The Political Influence of the Nonpartisan League on the Press 
of North Dakota. 1936. University of Minnesota. 

SrepHEeNs, Jean. An Analysis of Syndicated Materials Offered to Newspapers. 
1937. University of Iowa. 

StepHENsON, Matvina. Covering the Oklahoma House of Representatives. 1936. 
University of Oklahoma. 


TEITELBAUM, Davin E. The 1936 Presidential Campaign in the Daily Press. 1941. 
University of Wisconsin. 


PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 
Avams, Marcaret Priscitta. Business Operations of Weekly Newspapers in the 
* the United States. 1938. Northwestern University. 

BincHamM, Rosert Witson. Starting a Newspaper. 1940. Indiana University. 

Correy, Heper Etuan. The Economic Significance of the New Newsprint Indus- 
try of the South. 1940. University of Texas. 

Guturiz, Jonn A. The Newsprint Paper Industry. (D) * 1939. Harvard 
University. 

Iscric, Errxk. A Survey of Advertising Rates and Operating Costs of Iowa Daily 
Papers. 1936. University of Iowa. 

Krnter, Cartes V. The Effects of the Business Cycle on the Newspaper Publish- 
ing Industry. (D) * 1945. University of Chicago. 

McDaniet, Henry B. The American Newspaperboy: A Comparative Study of his 
Work and School Activities. (D) * 1942. Columbia University. 

Messick, Katuryn. Country Correspondent Management. 1941. Louisiana State 
University. 


Picman, Hanson Briscoe. Daily Newspaper Circulation Methods and Practices. 
1939. Northwestern University. 
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Roresuck, James N. A Method of Constructing and Operating a Photo-Engravin 
Plant of Standard Equipment for a Cost Not Exceeding One Thousand Dol- 
lars Without a Separate Department of Skilled Labor. 1939. University of 
Iowa. 

Seymour, JAMES C. Political and Economic Aspects of the Newspaper Association 
Manager. 1939. University of Minnesota. 


PUBLICITY, PROPAGANDA CRUSADES, AND PUBLIC OPINION 

Appincron, Harotp E. Attitudes of Syracuse Citizens Toward the War in No- 
vember and December, 1941. 1942. Syracuse University. 

Attarp, Winston. A Test of the Propaganda Values of Public Opinion Surveys. 
1940. University of Iowa. . 

Aten, Frank H. Government Influence on News in the United States During the 
World War. (D) * 1934. University of Illinois. 

BartteTt, Leonarp Irvinc. The Development of a Public Relations Program for 
the Modesto (California) Public Schools. 1937. Stanford University. 

Brown, Maynarp W. American Public Opinion and European Armaments, 1912- 
1914. (D) 1936. University of Wisconsin. 

BucHaNAN, AtsBerT R. European Propaganda and American Public Opinion, 
1914-1917. (D) * 1935. Stanford University. 

BuckMAN, Lorraine V. A Study of the Denver Y. W. C. A.’s Public Relations 
Program for the Year 1944. 1945. University of Colorado. 

CaLuiHAN, Evmer Lee. Texas High School Publicity. 1939. Northwestern 
University. 

Cotpert, HerscHet M. A Survey of the Methods and Purposes of Public Rela- 
tions and Publicity in the Public Schools of Iowa. 1941. University of 
Wisconsin. 

Curt, Scorr M. Publicity Policies of the Wisconsin Agricultural Extension 
Services. 1941. University of Wisconsin. 

Davis, Norris GarLanp. Governmental Publicity with an Analysis of the Report- 
ed Social Security Agencies as a Specific Example. 1938. University 
of Texas. 

Derr, Raymonp W. Church Colleges in Kansas, with Special Reference to Their 
Publicity Activities. 1942. University of Kansas. 

Dickson, Maxcy Rosson. The War Comes to All: The Story of the United States 
Food Administration as a Propaganda Agency. (D) * 1942. George Washing- 
ton University. 

Fieck, Cteon L. Survey of School Public Relations Methods in the State of 
Indiana. 1940. University of Wisconsin. 

Guenn, Heten Irene. The Role of the Newspaper in School Publicity. 1942. 
Indiana University. 

Lease, H. Howarp. Implementing an Interpretation Program in the Auburn 
Schoo] Community. * 1941. Drake University. 

Lewis, Cuirrorp M. Straw Polls and the Reporting of Public Opinion. 1935. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Loucnran, Vernon F. A Survey of College Publicity Problems. 1936. University 
of Wisconsin. 

Max, Atrrep Raymonp. Basic Factors in the Interpretation of Public Opinion 
Polls. (D) * 1942. American University. 

Merwin, Frep E. Public Relations in Selected Wisconsin Administrative Depart- 
ments. (D) 1937. University of Wisconsin. 

MickELson, Srecrriep T. Promotional Activities of the Northern Pacific Railroad’s 
Land and Immigration Bureaus, 1870-1902. 1940. University of Minnesota. 
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Murray, Littian ANNABEL. A History of the University of Texas Press Bureay 
and a Comparative Study of Press Bureaus in Other Higher Education| 
Institutions. 1940. University of Texas. 

Newman, Epcar R. A Study of High School Public Relations Methods in Illinois. 
1940. University of Wisconsin. 

Newman, JosepH Wituiam. The After-College Economic Effect of Athletic Par. 
ticipation and Accompanying Publicity on the Outstanding Football Player. 
1941. Kansas State College. 

Patmer, Paut A. Concept of Public Opinion in Political Theory. (D) * 1934, 
Harvard University. 

ParHaM, Marcaret Wacker. A Survey of School Public Relations in Wisconsin, 
1941. University of Wisconsin. 

Park, Wituiam Jonas. School Publicity in Weekly Newspapers of Oklahoma. 
* 1939. University of Oklahoma. 

Reap, a cme M. Atrocity Propaganda, 1914-1919. (D) * 1941. University of 

cago. . 

Reinke, Eart. College and University Publicity. 1937. Northwestern University, 

Ripincs, Paut O. An Inquiry into College Sports Publicity. 1939. University of 
Missouri. 

Rocers, Ceciz. Isolationist Propaganda: September 1, 1939, to De. 
cember 7, 1941. (D) * 1943. University of Chicago. 

RonsHaucen, Raypon P. An Analysis of the Campaign for Teacher Tenure in 
1937 and 1939. 1940. University of Wisconsin. 

Sasine, Gorpon. An Analysis of the — Party Publicity During the 1940 
Campaign. 1941. University of Wisconsin 

Srantey, M. Burns. The America First Cemetas: A Study in — American 
Non-Intervention. * 1942. Emory University. 

Srizes, Frances B. Italian and Ethiopian Propaganda in American Newspapers. 
1936. University of Wisconsin. 

Szexers, Rita Veronica Sarkapi. A Preliminary Study of Public Attitudes in 
San Jose with Reference to Proposed Compulsory Health Insurance Legisla- 
tion. 1942. Stanford University. 

Urrersack, Wituiam E. English and eoercers: Theory of Public Opinion. (D) 
* 1936. Cornell University. 

Witcox, Ropert Fraser. An Analysis of Propeganda Techniques Employed in 
Behalf of and Against the Oil Control Bill in the 1939 California Special 
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Views on Postwar Responsibility 
Of the American Press 


Analyzed by Edward L. Bernays 


Mr. Bernays, the well-known public relations 
counselor, presents a representative collection of 
frank and enlightening comments on his article 
in the June 1944 JourNALISM which 
has provoked wide discussion. 


N THE June 1944 Journaism 

QuARTERLY was published my 
article entitled “The Press Must Act 
to Meet Postwar Responsibility.” 
The article was based on a speech 
I had made in April 1944 before the 
National Newspaper Promotion As- 
sociation under the title “Public Re- 
lations for the American Daily News- 
paper.” 

The article dealt with stated poli- 
cies of American newspapers and 
how they practice them; the atti- 


tudes of the public toward the press; 
the issues that the public considers 
to be important; and recommenda- 
tions on public relations for the daily 
press. It pointed out that danger 
signals existed for the American 


press. From an interpretation of 
authoritative surveys, it suggested 
that the press has failed to gain the 
broad public acceptance which its 
function in a democracy demands— 
the function of a disseminator of 
accurate, complete and _ unbiased 
news and an instrument of social 
leadership. It concluded that, unless 
steps were taken to remedy this con- 
dition, not only does the press stand 
to suffer but the progress of the 
nation itself might be impeded. 

The article evoked considerable 


public interest, in this country and in 
England. The London World's Press 
News, on September 7, 1944, devoted 
a page to it, and commented: 


His analysis must give thinking 
leaders of the press (of Great Britain) 
concern. He is not satisfied with the 
position the press occupies. He sees 
defects on a number of major counts. 
He insists that those defects must be 
rectified, and that the rectification of 
them must be carried out by the press 
itself. His article deserves serious 
consideration. Although his analysis 
is made in the United States, many 
of his points apply to Britain. 


In this country, reprints of the 


article were sent for comment to a 


number of leading publishers and 
editors of daily newspapers and to 
educators, business men, and profes- 
sional men. Some 500 responses were 
received from these key figures in 
American life. With one exception, 
the respondents supported the posi- 
tion taken in the article. The obser- 
vations ranged from alarm at the 
existing problem to confidence in a 
satisfactory solution. 

Because of the broad interest in 
the subject, the editor of the 
QuarTERLy has asked me to abstract 
some of the 500 comments I received. 
Those presented below have been 
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selected because they are typical, 
constructive, informative, or inter- 
esting. They are given anonymously, 
but it is fair to say that they repre- 
sent the views of leaders in American 
education, business, and the press. 
Where comments come from news- 
paper publishers or editors, they are 
so identified. 


All Agree Problem 
Is Important 


Many are convinced that the press 
has failed to gain broad acceptance 
as a disseminator of accurate, com- 
plete, and unbiased news and as an 
instrument of social leadership. Some 
are alarmed at the problem, and 
some are confident of a solution. 
Here are their comments: 

“Of all postwar reforms, this is 
one of the most needed.” 

“Whether the platform is formal 
or informal, the implications are 
identical. We are in danger, and 
most of it is our own fault.”—pub- 
lisher 

“Basically it is our greatest prob- 
lem.”—editor 

“Eager as I am to have the war 
come to an end, I must confess that 
I dread the aftermath of public 
opinion and action, and your work 
seems to me of the greatest impor- 
tance.” 

“Facts and attitudes disclosed . . . 
are very disquieting.” 

“. . . ought to be read by every 
editor and publisher. It clarifies 
thinking and focuses attention sharp- 
ly upon a situation that lately has 
been taking on dim outlines in the 
minds of many of our journalistic 
leaders.”—editor and publisher 

“You let the newspapers off with 
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a very light dose of the medicine 
they really need.” 

“I think you let us fellows of 
pretty light.”—publisher 

“T think they can do with a bit 
more straight-from-the-shoulder ey. 
pression.” 

“T do not see how any fair-minded 
man could disagree with you.” 

a real public service devel. 
oping interest in this question of our 


“The subject is highly important 
and I am very glad to see that you 
are focusing attention upon it.” 

“Your advice to our American 
newspapers is unquestionably sound 
and much needed.”—editor 

. fair and judicial.” 

“Tt is the vogue to examine the 
press and see what makes it tick 
... or not tick.”—editor 

“I thoroughly agree with you that 
the facts and attitudes disclosed in 
your talk are disquieting but I think 
if you had gone a little further, you 
would have found quite a different 
set of facts.”—publisher 

“There is not much wrong with 
the press that could not be cured by 
more enlightened and progressive 
and thoughtful editors and publish- 
ers.” —publisher 

“T think the press will stay healthy 
in some ratio to its own firm belief in 
its own good health.”—editor 


Bias, Prejudice, Inaccuracy 
Are Deplored 

“Perhaps twenty per cent of the 
nation have a press that is preju- 
diced, that is selling bigotry, or an 
ism dear to it.” 

“Unless we can express a less 
prejudiced viewpoint in newspapers 
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they will continue to lose their place 
as media to the radio and movie.” 

“The trend toward objectivity has 
slipped in the last ten years.” —editor 

“The most discouraging force cre- 
ating wrong attitudes and developing 
prejudices we have to fight is that 
of the press.” 

““T imagine that a good many of 

our small newspapers still engender 
political prejudice, nationalistic fal- 
lacies, and a narrowminded local- 
ism.” 
“The public . . . will not be talked 
into thinking newspapers are truth- 
ful and accurate if they are not.” 
—editor 

“Nowhere better illustrated than 
in the difficulties created by the press 
by inexact reports and wrong empha- 
sis put on our relations with our next 
door neighbor, Mexico.”—editor 

“Most of my acquaintances of this 
type [business men] regard present 
day journalism as either subsidized 
or burdened with an attitude of 
superiority and bias as a matter of 
pose .. . Of course some of us real- 
ize the eternal unfortunate feud be- 
tween the editorial rooms and the 
business office.” 

“As time goes on the constant bar- 
rage of obviously biased news has 
succeeded in destroying the public 
confidence in the integrity of the 
paper in question.” 


Commercial Considerations 
Are Bluntly Criticized 


“The organization of the Ameri- 
can press on a big business scale 
makes it all the more important that 
its social conscience should be at the 
same time both sensitive and fear- 
less, if it is to enjoy the trust of the 
American people.” 
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“Their interests are so linked with 
big business they are not going to 
represent most of the people unless 
they have a real change of view- 
point.” 

“As long as people believe that 
newspapers are run primarily to 
‘make money,’ there will be little 
confidence in them.” 

“In pursuing the dollar it [the 
press] has spoiled the very machine 
that makes the profit.” 

“. .. make a bunch of publishers, 
most of whom are making money, 
realize that they are on the wrong 
track and do something to re-estab- 
lish the confidence of the people in 
them.”—publisher 

“Many of the practices to which 
we object have come about because 
the publication of a newspaper is 
becoming more and more a ‘busi- 
ness’ and less and less a ‘profes- 
sion’ .. . We see so many papers 
that seem to have no policy and little 
principle that we are pleased to see 
some one is doing something about 
it.” 

“Ours is primarily a profession 
with the need of a lot of money 
changers being driven from the tem- 
ple. And we'll be a lot better when 
we really reach for the stars and 
mean it.”—publisher 

“Tt is my opinion that there is 
little or any difference between the 
attitudes and influences of commen- 
tators and columnists. Neither has 
much significance as an interpreter 
of world events. Both suffer from the 
same disease of having to market 
what will sell.” 

“Altogether too many daily papers 
as well as others ‘kowtow’ to adver- 
tisers, to powerful men in the com- 
munity, to influential organizations, 
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and browbeat the uninfluential in 
their own communities.” 

. not necessary for advertisers 
or any one else to use any influence 
on the publisher. He is himself a 
part of an unorganized guild that 
stands up for property rather than 
human values.”—editor 

“They are too damn interested in 
selling space in their V-Day editions 
to educate their readers for a lasting 
peace.” 

“The advertising evil as it affects 
the editorial and news policies is not 
sufficiently stressed, I think, and this 
applies especially to the papers that 
lack solid financial means. Political 
power, claims (alleged) of friends 
and politicians, and many other fac- 
tors contribute to a press that often 
seems glad to escape responsibility.” 


Owner Control of Policies 
Is Praised, Condemned 


“I particularly approve your state- 
ment that the newspapers must con- 
vince the public that they are truth- 
ful and accurate. They must be fair 
to labor leaders and political leaders. 
I have always regarded my newspa- 
pers as public institutions, whose 
first business is to serve the public 
rather than the publishers.”—pub- 
lisher 

“There has been too much dis- 
pensing with the facts in order to 
serve some private purpose of their 
own. The community newspaper is 
in a sense a public utility and for 
those who happen to own it to treat 
it as a purely personal possession 
is to put an unbearable strain on the 
supports of a free press.” 

“Each daily paper with but few 
exceptions seems to reflect directly 
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the attitude toward life of the 
owner.” 

“Most of the newspapers that fail 
in this country do so because the 
publishers are not men enough to 
run honest newspapers. They want 
power without responsibility, just 
like so many politicians; and they 
fail for the identical reason that the 
politicians do.”—assistant to editor. 
publisher 

“Too many newspaper owners re- 
gard their respective newspapers as 
personal property to be used to ex- 
ploit their own ideas, prejudices, 
likes, and dislikes. No one man can 
properly direct the editorial and 
news policies of a great daily news. 
paper. Such policies must be living, 
growing, developing things, a merger 
of many ideas, hammered out in 
councils that are wholly frank and 
open to all proper participants.”— 
publisher 

“Would the endowed newspaper 
be a solution?” 


Influence of the Press 
Less Than It Might Be 


“Isn’t it an interesting fact that 
the newspaper circulation of our 
country to the tune of 85 to 90% in 
1936 and 1940 fought the re-election 
of Franklin Roosevelt, but more than 
50% of the people voted for him. 
Are these figures not worthy of inter- 
pretation on the people’s loss of faith 
in their newspapers?” 

“Performance is what counts and 
I have long felt that the entire press 
was permitting itself to lose stand- 
ing with the public because of the 
actions of the few.” 

“Tendency of present-day national 
politicians is to belittle and under- 
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mine the influence of the newspapers 
and increase the prestige and power 
of both the radio and the motion 
pictures.” 

“The American public does not 
like to think . . . they want someone 
to interpret the facts for them... . 
Hence the popularity of radio and 
radio commentators.” —editor 

“I have watched . . . unworthy 
men elected to high offices on the 
Pacific Coast when the press, as such, 
opposed some of the candidates 
unanimously and showed up their 
records. This shows, in part, lack of 
leadership that should lead. On 
public issues of importance, the same 
can be said.” 


Public Confidence Discussed 
With Some Cynicism 

“I know of no business or social 
institution that has lost the confi- 
dence of the American people in 
general, and more deservedly, in the 
last generation than the public 
press.” 

“When we try particularly hard to 
use factual and accurate news it is a 
bit disturbing to realize that by a 
Fortune survey, a good many per- 
sons believe radio, for instance, to be 
more accurate.”—publisher 

“People do believe what they hear 
to a far greater extent than what 
they read.” 

“The press has apparently been 
largely unconscious of this shift in 
public confidence and has done very 
little to combat it.” 

“Publishers . . . lack any capacity 
whatsoever for self-criticism . . . they 
don’t want to reform . . . that is, if 
they have to face the facts.”—editor 

“. .. stress rather more the news- 
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papers actually doing their job so as 
to deserve people’s confidence, and 
somewhat less their public relations 
to tell people what a good job they 
are doing. It appears Lincoln was 
still right about ‘You can’t fool all 
the people...’ That is what seems 
to have caught up with the news- 
papers—and that is the reason for 
my comment above.” 

“Tt is my belief that no newspaper 
can be a political organ and win a 
very high degree of public faith.” 
—editor 

“It will take more than ‘words’ to 
restore the confidence of the public 
in our press.” 

“Pretension to omniscience is as 
disastrous to trust as error and dis- 
tortion of news.” 

“As to accuracy of news, the naive 
masses vouch for their confidence by 
saying, ‘I saw it in the paper.’ This 
faith is a powerful initial leverage 
for the press and deserves every 
effort to sustain it.” 

“I see no good reason for believing 
that we are headed for the ‘demnition 
bow-wows’ because the public does 
not accept the press now and may not 
do so after the war.” 

“One hopeful note . . . 
believe all we read.” 

“Press will . . . not yet admit that 
their readers can be ‘educated’ up 
to demand important news!” 

“ Ido not think public rela- 
tions have much chance of success 
unless there is a good basis for them, 
and my guess is that a great deal of 
reform is necessary in the newspa- 
pers themselves if they are going to 
change the feeling of the people that 
they have grown farther and farther 
away from them.”—publisher 
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Social Responsibility 
Is Emphasized 

. “It is rare to find any real editorial 
insight into the problems of our post- 
war international or interracial re- 
lations.” 

“Shocking how little the news- 
papers are prepared to give leader- 
ship to public opinion on interna- 
tional matters.” 

“(The press] must reach a more 
realistic political understanding.” 

“T’d like to write a chapter on the 
failure of the press in civic better- 
ment especially in re crooked poli- 
tics.” 
“Sometimes I have wondered if we 
newspapers, the watchdog of the 
public, might not be getting too fat 
and complacent. While we sleep on 
the mat at the front door maybe the 
house is being looted from the rear.” 
—publisher 

“ ‘the newspaper business’ needs a 
broader viewpoint and more imagina- 
tion as a basis for an altruistic ap- 
proach of its potential opportunity 
and responsibility.” 

“T have read with great interest 
your article on post-war responsi- 
bility of American press. It is all 
very good ’til you get down to the 
last two pages and start talking 
about Social Security, Old Age In- 
surance, and that sort of bunk. In- 
stead of this form of socialism being 
supported by the newspapers they 
would better spend their energies in 
exposing the fallacies inherent in 
this kind of social uplift.”—editor 


Freedom of the Press 
Is Variously Defined 


“The leading newspapers are re- 
markably good and free; yet it is 
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well to watch them and strengthen 
them.” 

“McGill of the Atlanta Constity. 
tion in the September number (Ar. 
lantic Monthly) makes a penetrating 
distinction: that to the editor free. 
dom of the press means the right to 
say anything he pleases and worse, 
to hold back at will, while to the 
man on the street freedom of the 
press means that he can depend on 
the paper to tell him the whole 
story.” —publisher 

“Duties and responsibilities have 
been less fashionable of late than 
‘rights’ and the former need a dust- 
ing off.” 

“If any freedom of the press is 
lost, it will be because that freedom 
has been abused.” 

“On the other hand, the penalty 
for failure to correct conditions and 
produce proper public respect for 
the press, will in the long run come 
from without, taking the form of a 
continuance of lockouts against the 
press when conferences of impor- 
tance are carried on, as recently in 
the security conference at Washing- 
ton.” 

“I believe anyone connected with 
the advertising business, and we here 
are very definitely tangled up with 
it, becomes rather skeptical about 
the newspapers and their publishers 
the better one comes to know them.” 

“The place to bear down hard is 
on an intensive study of this question 
of who it is that controls the press 
and makes it so very unsatisfactory 
to such a large number of readers.” 

“The newspapers must demon- 


strate to the public not only are they 


free from control by the so-called 
interests but that they are free of 
control by labor and interests of 
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that type, as I believe very few news- 
papers have the courage now to take 
any definite stand against some of 
the abuses of which labor leaders 
are guilty.” 

“The suggestions at the end of 
your article certainly are appropriate 
but so long as the present conditions 
exist I am utterly pessimistic about 
ever having a really free press.”— 
editor 

“As one who honestly endeavors 
to analyze social problems, I have 
trembled at the power of the press 
in recent years considerably more 
than I have gloried in its freedom.” 

“It is equally essential that we 
secure freedom from the press... . 
we must not make our people slaves 
to an irresponsible press.” 


Public Relations for 
Newspapers Are Discussed 


“I am deeply concerned and inter- 
ested in preserving the efficacy of 
the press. Powerful forces for selfish 
reasons seek to smear its character 
and the sad part is that we do have 
weaknesess that make us vulnerable. 
So it is vital to stress these unselfish 
high ideals of public service and 
awaken before it is too late .. .” 
—publisher 

“A great concern about really liv- 
ing up to its professions would in my 
judgment be the greatest possible 
contribution to better public rela- 
tions.” —editor 

“Until it changes its basic policy 
and works equitably for the interests 
of the lower income groups as well, 
all the public relations techniques 
that have been developed will not 
avail to restore confidence in the 
press.” 


“I am wondering if we shouldn’t 
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give some thought as to whether the 
‘gap is between the platforms of 
newspapers and public acceptance 
of them’ as you say, or between the 
platforms and the newspapers’ prac- 
tice of them . . . Daily performance 
is the proof of the pudding.”—editor 

“By their deeds they could win 
back public confidence. No coun- 
sellor would be needed.” 

“ ‘Selling’ must be prefaced by 
truthful presentation of news.” 

“I agree that the first prerequisite 
in any sound public relations pro- 
gram is to provide sound and ac- 
curate truthful news . . . Most pub- 
lishers and editors are leaders in 
their communities and are no doubt 
doing a public relations work with- 
out realizing it.” 

“You have done the press and edu- 
cation a real service. I was espe- 
cially interested in your paragraph 
of the article listing the social goals 
which ought to be emphasized.” 

“There is a lot of work ahead for 
all newspaper publishers along the 
lines you suggest and they had better 
prepare themselves for it now for 
newspapers are certain to find keen 
competition in the post-war years, 
and problems they have never en- 
countered before.” 

“.. the newspapers have a selling 
job todo...” 

“With a proper sense of modesty 
and good taste, we tell our people 
from time to time something of what 
we are doing in the nature of public 
service . . . we do not stress sufh- 
ciently such disinterested public 
service as we render.” 

“Tt is quite true that newspapers 
work like beavers to sell other peo- 
ple’s ideas and make their living as 
the medium for the sales efforts of 
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other concerns, yet rarely devote any 
skill, time or space to selling them- 
selves.” 

“I wonder what I and thousands 
of other common people of America 
can do to make the recommenda- 
tions contained in your address 
effective.” 

“Your recommendations, if fol- 
lowed, would be a great step forward 
in journalism.” 

“I sincerely hope that your appeal 
to the press to give more attention 
to ‘selling’ the idea of their integrity 
will bring a more concerted effort in 
this direction.” 

“Couldn’t the ‘associations’ or 
conferences accelerate the desired 
changes?” 

“Newspapers should hire able, in- 
telligent, well educated people . . . 
should pay them well, treat them 
even better than that, and make 
them public relations conscious.”— 
publisher 

“I suspect that your diagnosis is 
correct, and that your suggested 
remedy is also correct. It would be 
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wonderful if the patient could be 
persuaded to take the remedy.” 

“Frankly I am not at all strong on 
publicity proclaimed programs and 
platforms for newspapers.”—pub- 
lisher 

“I don’t believe in definitely stated 
detailed advertised programs or plat. 
forms.”—publisher 

“I read it with interest, although 
I do not share your glum conclu- 
sions.” —editor 

“. . . I find myself in pretty com- 
plete agreement with both your pre- 
mises and your conclusions, although 
I am not as optimistic regarding the 
possibilities of reform as I feel you 
are.” 
“The importance of public rela- 
tions policies and practices of Amer- 
ican newspapers, especially in the 
postwar era, cannot be over-empha- 
sized.” 

Certainly, these responses indicate 
an awareness of the problem by 


leaders of newspapers and other sec- 
tors of our society. A recognition of 
the necessity for change is a healthy 
sign in a democracy. 
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Sarecuarpine Crivit Liserty Topay. 
The Edward L. Bernays Lectures 
of 1944. Ithaca, New York. Cor- 
nell University Press. 1945. x +158 
pp. $2.00. 


IS VOLUME contains six lec- 

tures on problems of civil lib- 
erty delivered at Cornell University 
during 1944. Five of the lectures 
were presented as the Edward L. 
Bernays Lectures of 1944 and the 
sixth, a graduation address by Ed- 
mund E. Day, president of Cornell 
University, was included because of 
its relation to the general subject of 
civil liberties. 

The lectures cover the following 
subjects: “Political Freedom: Amer- 
ican Style,” by Carl C. Becker, pro- 
fessor emeritus of history and uni- 
versity historian, Cornell University ; 
“Freedom: Image and Reality,” by 
Max Lerner, an editor of PM; “Free- 
dom of Speech and the Press,” by 
James L. Fly, former chairman of 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission; “Civil Liberty and Public 
Opinion,” by Robert E. Cushman, 
professor of government, Cornell 
University; “Civil Rights and the 
Federal Law,” by Francis Biddle, 
former attorney general of the United 
States; and “Freedom to Learn,” by 
President Day. The introduction to 
the series was prepared by George 
H. Sabine, vice-president of Cornell 
University and professor of philoso- 
phy. 

Although these lectures are de- 
voted to several aspects of our con- 
stitutional bill of rights, they all 
tend to approach the more contem- 
porary problem which is, as stated in 
the introduction, How can we bring 
about, through the system of private 
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economic enterprise, that degree of 
equality of possessions and of oppor. 
tunity without which democracy js 
no more than an empty form, and at 
the same time preserve those free- 
doms of the individual in the intel- 
lectual and political realm without 
which democracy cannot exist? 

Of the six lectures, three bear di- 
rectly on the problem of that par. 
ticular civil right known as “Free- 
dom of the Press.” The first, by 
Max Lerner, presents a sociological 
approach to the problems of civil 
liberty. He is convinced that in “our 
closed society” while the desire for 
freedom has in some ways grown, the 
commitment to it has lessened. 

Mr. Fly deals more directly with 
the problems of freedom of speech 
and of the press than any of the 
others. He adopts the “open market- 
place of thought” theory as espoused 
by Morris Ernst and lists the follow- 
ing objectives of free speech and a 
free press: (1) free access to all 
pertinent news sources; (2) ways 
and means for the ready and ade- 
quate collection and distribution of 
news; (3) full presentation of facts 
and opinion; (4) presentation of 
opposing points of view and argu- 
ment; (5) absence of bias, preju- 
dice, suppression, or distortion; 
(6) the absence of bottlenecks, over- 
concentration of control, or domina- 
tion by a few special interests; 
(7) the presence of diversity in con- 
trol of news sources and of mechan- 
isms for news distribution to the 
public. This lecture will be found to 
be the most provocative in the series 
from the point of view of the jour- 
nalist. 

Professor Cushman presents one of 
the most complete and well-reasoned 
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statements that has appeared in print 
on the traditional meaning of the 
civil liberties as guaranteed in the 
bill of rights. The responsibility for 
maintaining these liberties, says Pro- 
fessor Cushman, rests on our public 
officers, on the members of the bar, 
on other professions engaged in 
moulding public opinion, and finally 
on the individual citizen. 

The lecture by former Attorney 
General Biddle is largely an _his- 
torical summary of the origin and 
development of the civil liberties 
growing out of Thirteenth Amend- 
ment and Civil Rights Acts. He also 
explains the operation of the Civil 
Liberties Unit of the Criminal Di- 
vision of the Department of Justice. 

President Day, in the final chapter 
in the volume, indicates that these 
lectures on civil liberties were not 
presented by Cornell University with- 
out some objection, principally by 
outside groups. He argues ably for 
“freedom of teaching” as an essen- 
tial element in all civil liberties. 

F. S. Srepert 

University of Illinois 

* * 

A. Woottcott: His Lire anp His 
Wortp. By Samuel Hopkins 
Adams. New York. Reynal & 
Hitchcock. 1945. 375 pp. Ill. $3.50. 


ROBABLY the most difficult as- 

signment Samuel Hopkins Adams 
ever received, either as journalist or 
free-lance writer, was the one that 
set him digging into the “life” and 
“world” of Alexander Woollcott. To 
present any man’s life to a reading 
public accurately and comprehen- 
sively, so that it gives the whole man, 
is, under any circumstances, an ardu- 
ous task; to grapple with a subject 
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as contradictory, as paradoxical as 
Woollcott, is to enhance enormously 
the difficulties inherent in biographi- 
cal writing. In the language of the 
city-room, Woollcott was “controver- 
sial stuff.” Like a good reporter, 
Adams gathered copious material on 
both sides and evaluated it with 
clarity and discrimination. 


From the time he turned his young 
fellow-alumnus of Hamilton College 
over to Carl Van Anda of the New 
York Times, until the brilliant news- 
paper and radio career thus inaugu- 
rated ended in a New York hospital 
in 1943, Adams acted, apparently, as 
a kind of benign Boswell to Wooll- 
cott’s Dr. Johnson. The comparison 
with Dr. Johnson is certainly not 
original. Woollcott was too arrogant 
and egocentric, too devastatingly ver- 
bal, too shrewd an observer of human 
affairs to long escape the parallel. 
In that company of significant critics, 
essayists, and story tellers which has 
made use of the newspaper as either 
a training ground or a repository or 
both, for its writing, Alexander 
Woollcott most certainly belongs. 
As a Times dramatic editor he fought 
the good fight for objective standards 
in theatrical criticism. Earlier his 
reporting had won the commendation 
of Richard Harding Davis. When he 
took to the air he became America’s 
most widely acclaimed raconteur. 

Comparisons with some of his illus- 
trious predecessors in American, as 
well as English, journalism and let- 
ters are tempting. Adams believes 
that Woollcott’s military service (in 
World War I) was the happiest time 
of his life. So was Ambrose Bierce 
never able to recapture the glory and 
the thrills of his Civil War experi- 
ences. Although Woollcott’s war 
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service, until he joined the staff of 
Stars and Stripes, was largely in hos- 
pitals, like Walt Whitman he served 
the sick and wounded with devotion 
and courage. He was as cantanker- 
ous, as perverse, as sensitive to hu- 
man suffering and injustice as 
Lafcadio Hearn, Stephen Crane, Ben 
Hecht. He knew almost as many 
generals, actresses, and waiters as 
Richard Harding Davis. If he quar- 
relled with more people than Hearn 
it was because he was more socially 
adaptable and provided himself with 
more opportunities. 

Thirty-six readable chapters take 
Woollcott from his childhood years 
in a New Jersey Fourierist colony, 
through a brief boyhood period in 
Kansas City, through four years at 
Hamilton College, and out into an 
Horatio Alger-like career in news- 
paper and radio work, which carried 
him from a cub’s salary of fifteen 
dollars a week on the Times to an- 
nual earnings of close to $100,000 
at the peak of his radio and writing 
fame. Throughout the story Wooll- 
cott moves amidst a fascinating com- 
pany of celebrities. From President 
Roosevelt to Harpo Marx, his friends 
and acquaintances were colorful per- 
sons. The account of his unselfish 
work in behalf of public causes 
stands out in noble relief against the 
petty background of his bickerings 
and animosities. 

Finally, there is in the book a 
journalist’s record and appreciation 
of that special wizardry with words 
which gave to much of what Wooll- 
cott wrote and spoke, the deep, glow- 
ing patina of something old and 
treasured. 

Epwin H. Forp 
University of Minnesota 
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Memories AND Opinions. By Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 1945. xiii+ 
103 pp. $1.50. 


sae cultivated reader will enjoy 
this slender volume, and so 
will his children and grandchildren 
years hence, for the qualities that 
make it excellent are also the ones 
that will make it live. In lecturing 
at Oxford on Virgil and Aristo- 
phanes, his favorite subjects, Q said, 
“I tried to communicate my delight 
in them rather than to discuss nice- 
ties of textual criticism.” In these 
memoirs he has-done likewise— 
“communicate my delight” as a child 
at Polperro, as a day-boy at Newton 
College, as an earnest student at 
Clifton College, and as a maturing 
young intellectual and man of letters 
at Trinity College, Oxford. 

Into his best narratives a writer 
puts the unforgettable aspects of 
things, Stephen Bolles once remind- 
ed me (Bolles seldom made written 
notes). I once heard William Allen 
White defend the importance of the 
trivial (“Everything is important 
to somebody”). A critic, Anatole 
France believed, is a “sensitive soul 
detailing his adventures among the 
masterpieces.” Such convictions go 
far in explaining Q. He wove this 
delicate, color-rich autobiographical 
tapestry not from diaries and records 
but chiefly from the precious rem- 
nants of long memory. To the pos- 
sible protest that much of this story 
is made of small, even trivial, events 
and personal experiences, he would 
have replied that “it is my book.” 
By making it a revelation of his gen- 
tility, humanity, and wisdom, in a 
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clean, easy, yet individual style, he 
has given posterity some extraordi- 
nary reminiscences. 

He has “detailed his adventures 
among the masterpieces” of his en- 
vironment—the English countryside, 
the homelife of his highly scrupu- 
lous physician father and grand- 
father, the prevailing types of Eng- 
lish schools and colleges of the latter 
nineteenth century, the habitual ac- 
tivities and enthusiasms of sports- 
men, philosophers, and literary men. 
He describes with quick, light 
strokes, and he extracts the essence 
of sentiment with a subtlety and sure 
sense appeal of a master. The inci- 
dent of the proposal and the wild 
thyme will illustrate. In a word, in 
Memories and Opinions Q has pinned 
down not alone a few of the great 
eternal human verities but countless 
human universals in the realm of 
“little things” that most people ob- 
tusely overlook. These little things 


give the book charm and significance 
for all—now and for many tomor- 
rows. 


P. I. Reep 
West Virginia University 
* * 


TEACHER OF Business. The Publish- 
ing Philosophy of James H. Mc- 
Graw. Edited by G. D. Crain Jr. 
Chicago: Advertising Publications, 
Inc. 1944, 91 pp. $1.00. 


E chief value of some books is 

to remind us of how badly a 
better one on the same subjects is 
needed. Although what Mr. Crain of 
Advertising Age has done in this 
volume is better than to have pub- 
lished nothing at all, certainly the 
career and ideas of the founder of 
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what has been called the greatest 
magazine empire in the world de- 
serve more substantial treatment 
than they receive here. 

Mr. Crain has written a three-page 
introduction and a five-page bio- 
graphical sketch of Mr. McGraw for 
the book, whose center is a seventy- 
page long collection of “Papers and 
Addresses of James H. McGraw.” 

These are almost all speeches; 
most are at least twenty years old. 
They were delivered before such 
groups as the Princeton School of 
Engineering, the New York Business 
Publishers’ Association, and an an- 
nual meeting of Associated Business 
Papers. 

All eight sections are heavily in- 
spirational, treating, for example, of 
“Tdeals of Industrial Journalism” 
and “Broader Service of Business 
Papers.” That titled “Fifty Years of 
Industrial Journalism,” however, pro- 
vides a brief resume by Mr. McGraw, 
now retired at 85, of the early years 
of his career. He explains the buying 
and selling of the first papers that 
became the basis for the empire and 
quickly traces the growth of the firm. 

Another with interest today despite 
its age is “How a Publisher Meas- 
ures the Ability of an Editor.” Here- 
in Mr. McGraw summarizes a set of 
standards which he and his execu- 
tives have used. The supremacy of 
McGraw-Hill publications should 
lead would-be industrial journalists 
to examine these characteristics care- 
fully. Mr. McGraw’s idea of the 
model editor goes far beyond the 
capacity to write good editorials and 
dress copy attractively. It includes, 
among other such things, concern for 
the renewal rate, a practical detail 
which may annoy a journalism stu- 
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dent who envisions industrial editing 
as strictly a literary career. 

Although progressive in a tech- 
nical sense (Mr. McGraw saw the 
place that electricity could have in 
American life, for example, and ad- 
justed his magazines accordingly), 
no one should look here for eco- 
nomic concepts one half so advanced 
as those of another publisher whose 
views, also based on speeches, ap- 
peared in book form recently: Mar- 
shall Field. 

R. E. 
Northwestern University 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SCIENCE. 
Edited by Forest Ray Moulton and 
Justus J. Schifferes. Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday, Doran and 
Co. 1945. 666 pp. $4.00. 


EFENDERS of the “hundred 
best books” will find in this 
autobiography of science further con- 
firmation of their faith in originals 
as against the watered-down versions 
and rewrites of mediocre thinkers. 
Certainly, this anthology amply dem- 
onstrates that few tell the story so 
vigorously and well as the men who 
carry on the observation, advance the 
hypothesis, or make the discovery. 
Priestley, Malthus, and Descartes 
speak most eloquently when they 
speak in their own words. 

In spite of the obvious difficulties 
of covering adequately 2,500 years 
of scientific development, the editors 
have done a magnificent job of 
bringing together the “key passages” 
of the great scientists of Western 
civilization. Nor have they by too 
many samplings created a piecemeal 
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and heterogeneous effect. Chrono. 
logically arranged excerpts are in 
most cases sufficiently long to tell 
the story of revolutionary achieve. 
ment. Considering the range and 
diversity of subject matter, two- 
thirds of it produced since the late 
eighteenth century, one can hardly 
complain that some recent scientists 
are not represented. 

There is always the danger in a 
book of this kind that the layman, 
misjudging perspective, may fail to 
read selections in the light of later 
scientific thought, and hence may 
carry away false impressions. How- 
ever, introductory commentaries do 
serve in some degree to orient the 
non-scientist. On the side of positive 
gain, the chronological presentation 
contributes to a coordinated picture 
of Western science, to a sense of 
historical continuity and of the in- 
terrelationship of all thought and 
human endeavor. And it tends to 
awaken tremendous respect for the 
creative vigor of men of all ages and 
lands. 

The intelligent lay reader of this 
anthology, including the college stu- 
dent inoculated with the usual 
courses in chemistry, botany, physics 
or biology, may be stirred to a real- 
ization of the same cultural values in 
science that are to be found in a 
prolonged study of literature or the 
social sciences. The young journal- 
ist especially may be stimulated to 
further investigation and eventually 
may find in science a satisfying “spe- 
cialty” on which to focus his writing 
career. For the professional already 
engaged in popular scientific and 
medical journalism, this source book 
is valuable chiefly for its vast hoard 
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of suggestive material. And the radio 
script writer will surely pounce on 
the germs of numerous plots of the 
“human adventure” type. 

Scientists, particularly in the field 
of medicine, who have feared that 
popularization of their theories and 
discoveries may mean distortion, 
should be reassured by the simple 
yet pungent language of the orig- 
inals. Certainly this anthology makes 
it clear that science need not be 
pseudo-science to be interesting, nor 
need it be distorted and jazzed up 
to hold the attention of the modern 
reader. 

Vivian SORELLE 
West Virginia University 
* * * 


HanpBook OF Basic Encuisu. By 
Tom Burns Haber. New York: 
D. Appleton Century Company. 


1945. xviiit+141 pp. $1.25. 


OVERNOR Stassen pointed out, 
at San Francisco, how danger- 
ously language barriers stood in the 
way of international understanding 
during the Security Conference. In 
the light of that and the conferences 
yet to come, this well-constructed 
handbook is a timely publication. 
It is a good thing to remind our- 
selves what Basic English is. It is 
not a substitute for English; it is a 
second language for any tongue, an 
auxiliary, a logical reduction of one 
language to a vehicle of international 
communication. It was developed 
about 1920 by C. K. Ogden and I. A. 
Richards at Cambridge. It consists 
of 850 English words, only 18 of 
which are verbs. And because it has 
already been taught widely and has 


shown signs of catching on more 
quickly than any of the artificial lan- 
guages, it is of interest to anybody 
concerned with the world-wide trans- 
mission of news and ideas. You can 
write a good news story in Basic. 
Here is a sample: 

President Roosevelt is dead. 

Death came to him Thursday at 

Warm Springs, Georgia, from a broken 

blood vessel in the brain. 

He was 63, and had been president 
twelve years. 

He will be taken to his last resting 
place Sunday. 

You have little trouble in dealing 
with subjects like that in Basic, even 
though you can’t say “cerebral hem- 
orrhage,” “funeral,” or “buried.” 
I. A. Richards has written clearly of 
logic and philosophy in Basic. With 
the addition of a few special words 
for any field, you can handle inter- 
national communication adequately 
on the level of fact and information. 

That is the job for which Basic 
was designed. It isn’t a language for 
poetry and fiction. It is a colorless 
language. It lacks literary sharp- 
ness and vigor. It specializes in 
nouns, rather than verbs. Because it 
must use highly generalized nouns, 
it has to use many adjectives. And 
many of the rich homely words that 
have become part of our American 
heritage must, for purposes of inter- 
national communication, be consid- 
ered luxuries and left out of Basic. 
It is easier in Basic to talk about 
treaties than about pies! 

But this is only to say that Basic 
is not so good a language as English, 
or for that matter as Russian or 
French or any other full language. 
It isn’t intended to compete with a 
full language. It is in competition 
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with international languages like 
Esperanto that can be learned easily 
by people of many nations. 

As such, it has many advantages 
over its competitors. For one thing, 
it is a real language rather than a 
fabricated one, and therefore leads 
its readers into a real and important 
literature. Again, it is already the 
property of hundreds of millions of 
people, in every part of the world. 
And finally, it is an efficient, work- 
able language, easily learned, ade- 
quate, as Mr. Churchill said at Har- 
vard, for “very wide transactions of 
practical business and of interchange 
of ideas . . . a medium of intercourse 
and understanding to many races 
and an aid to the building of our 
new structure for preserving peace.” 

Witsur ScHRAMM 
State University of lowa 

* * * 


Marks OF READABLE StyLe. By 
Rudolf Flesch. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 1943. x+69 
pp. $1.85. 


VERY TEACHER and research 

worker in the communications 
field will need a copy of this little 
book, for it contains the basic for- 
mula being used in most of the cur- 
rent experiments to determine and 
to improve the readability of news 
writing. The method has received 
wide publicity in trade publications 
and through the pamphlet “Read- 
ability in News Writing,” published 
by the United Press. This book, 
however, explains the formula and 
gives a short and simple manual for 
its use. There have been earlier at- 
tempts to measure readability objec- 
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tively—Dr. Flesch himself describes 
nineteen of them—but none that ap. 
pears to be as successful as this, 
Together with scientific experiments 
to determine the readability of type 
and layouts, it may have an effect 
upon journalistic research as sig. 
nificant as that of the pioneer public 
opinion surveys and reader interest 
studies. The “marks of readable 
style” singled out by Dr. Flesch— 
sentence pattern, “fog index,” and 
human interest—differ little from the 
“clearness, conciseness, and origi- 
nality” stressed by all reporting 
texts, but a “precision instrument” 
for measuring them is something 
new.—R. B. N. 


* * * 


News oF THE Nation: A NEwsPaPEr 
History oF THE UNITED States. 
Edited by Sylvan Hoffman and C. 
Hartley Grattan. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Garden City Publishing 
Co., Inc. viit+164 pp. Ill. $3.49. 


NTERPRISING teachers in the 


secondary schools learned long 
ago that news interest can be utilized 
as a powerful motivating force in the 
teaching of English composition. 
Now comes an amazing demonstra- 
tion of the effectiveness of news 
style in teaching subject matter. 
Father of the idea is Sylvan Hoff- 
man, New York magazine publisher, 
who was fascinated by the parade of 
historic headlines appearing in the 
ninetieth anniversary edition of the 
New York Times in 1941. He became 
editor of News of the Nation and 
enlisted as his associate C. Hartley 
Grattan, the author who once called 
the conventional style of history 
“academic mythology . . . because it 
fails to reckon with the buzzing, 
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multifarious reality in which men 
acted the events.” With the aid of a 
staff of experienced newspaper men, 
they set out to present the facts of 
American history in the style and 
format of a modern tabloid news- 
paper. 

The foreword by Allan Nevins and 
the endorsement of other eminent 
historians such as Charles A. Beard 
give assurance that the editors and 
reporters have done no violence to 
history in the process. One has only 
to observe the enthusiastic way in 
which young and old, informed and 
ignorant, respond to the volume to 
be convinced of the soundness of its 
approach. It is a technique which 
might be adapted to the presentation 
of subject matter in many other 
fields. 

The forty-one four-page “editions” 
are replete not only with the headline 
news of each period but with illumi- 
nating sidelights on styles, furnish- 
ings, books, plays, music, and sports. 
Editorials, columns, and cartoons are 
used effectively to round out the 
story. Some of the 600-odd illustra- 
tions are extremely rare. An index 
has been added to later printings of 
the book, making it even more 
usable. 

Either as an intriguing piece for 
the library table or as a convincing 
demonstration to your students of 
what good journalistic techniques 
can do, News of the Nation is a book 
you can’t afford to miss. Discovering 
an old friend of history written up 
in modern newspaper style gives a 
thrill second only to finding an orig- 
inal account. 


Raymonp B. Nixon 
Emory University 
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AMERICAN GUERILLA IN THE PHILI- 
PINES. By Ira Wolfert. New York: 
Simon and Schuster. 1945. 223 
pp. $2.75. 


T. ILIFF D. RICHARDSON, 
U.S.N.R., tells in this compact 
volume his adventures as a guerilla 
in the Philippines. The narrative 
was recorded by Ira Wolfert, war 
correspondent, Pultizer prize winner, 
and author of three other books of 
war experiences. 

Richardson tells his story in the 
first person, and it has in it much 
of the flavor of Pacific war slang and 
of guerilla jargon. A few incidents, 
judged by the more smug standards 
of taste in peace time, would be re- 
volting, but against the background 
of privation of jungle warfare, they 
are acceptable, just as blood-letting 
and sweat and disease must be ac- 
cepted in war time. 

Richardson’s story is a remarkable 
record of how these guerilla forces 
operated, how fuel for automobiles 
was made from the sap of palm trees, 
how field artillery was devised from 
brass pipe, how bullets were manu- 
factured from brass curtain rods and 
salvaged Jap mines, how Jap jail 
bars were sawed with a beer-can 
opener while a gallows waited out- 
side, how radio stations and tele- 
graph lines were set up by using pop 
bottles, junk condensers, and other 
salvaged material under the very 
noses of prowling Jap patrols. 

Behind this story one feels some- 
thing of the heroism, the suffering, 
and the reckless bravado which char- 
acterized the renowned band of 
American and Filipino guerillas and 
which contributed much to the ulti- 
mate liberation of the islands, just 
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as in France, Belgium, and Holland 
underground organizations played 
an important role. 

Through Richardson’s adventures 
runs the story of his love for a beau- 
tiful and cultured girl of Spanish 
descent, who also served the cause of 
Filipino liberation. 

When Richardson with other Am- 
ericans attempted to sail in a banco 
to Australia after the fall of Cor- 
regidor, a typhoon capsized the un- 


steady vessel and Richardson swam _ 


for thirteen hours before he reached 
Leyte. His narrative of the agony 
of those hours in the water, with 
muscles on the verge of a vise-like 
cramp and with throat parched, is 
tense with suspense. His later de- 
scriptions of the heartbreaks in try- 
ing to make radio receiving and send- 
ing equipment operate at critical 
moments gives one the same agon- 
izing feeling of suspense he would 
suffer if he were hanging by his 
fingertips from a high window ledge, 
wondering how long he could hold 
on. 

The strange devices used by Jap 
and guerilla fighters add interest to 
the record. For example, a Jap gar- 
rison tied turkeys outside its school- 
house barrack to serve as sentinels. 
The guerillas shot the turkeys, blew 
up the schoolhouse with an artillery 
piece fashioned from a brass pipe, 
and feasted on turkey meat. Fili- 
pinoes made “mine fields” by sharp- 
ening a poisonous type of bamboo 
into barbs and burying them along 
jungle paths. 

Richardson’s radio communication 
with Gen. MacArthur’s headquarters 
provided information which aided in 
the assault upon Leyte. When Mac- 
Arthur arrived, Richardson was one 
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of the first Americans he asked to 
see. 
Wolfert has provided in this book 
another valuable historical record of 
how war was fought in the Pacific 
theater, as well as a tense story of 
adventure. 
Reve R. Bartow 
University of Illinois 
‘ToT 

Tue Far SHore. By Max Miller. 

New York. Whittlesey House. 

1945. 173 pp. $2.50. 


HE beachheads of Normandy and 
of Southern France, and in a 
sense all the beachheads Americans 
have taken in World War II, are 
Max Miller’s subject in this second 
book to come out of his experiences 
as a naval reserve officer on sea duty. 
As in his earlier Daybreak for Our 
Carrier Miller’s interest is in the 
average man at war and in the spec- 
tacle of war, rather than in telling 
what happened to Miller or any other 
individual. It is Ernie Pyle without 
the names and home towns and first 
person comments; using the plural, 
the third person, and the indefinite 
pronoun to universalize rather than 
particularize experiences and obser- 
vations. 

At Normandy Lieutenant Comman- 
der Miller was attached to a Liberty 
Ship which stayed on long after 
D-Day, while the beaches of Omaha 
and Utah were being cleaned and 
organized and used to land the tre- 
mendous numbers of men and tons 
of material that are necessary for 
invasion and which had to go ashore 
without benefit of a regular harbor. 
From Normandy he flew to Italy, re- 
ported aboard an LCI (Landing 
Craft, Infantry) and took part in 
the invasion of the French Riviera. 
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He makes it abundantly clear that 
taking a beachhead is neither an 
Army or Navy operation, but a care- 
fully planned, unified, and continu- 
ous action whose front is the most 
advanced infantryman and whose 
rear is the mine and factory at home. 

While Miller’s writing is highly 
effective, like that of any other good 
reporter it needs competent, sympa- 
thetic editing which, in this case, it 
did not get. Sometimes his repeti- 
tion for emphasis is overdone and 
becomes a clumsy, wordy bore. He 
frequently tosses a “but” or “yet” 
in at the beginning of a sentence 
without justification for it. There 
are sequences in which “perhaps” 
and other qualifications appear so 
often that the reader longs to be 
told unconditionally that something 
happened. Some sentences are sim- 
ply bad writing, as “We may have 
wondered, too, as we walked along, 
why it is too bad that one cannot 
associate the colors of Ireland with 
anything but green.” 

For these defects one is not in- 
clined to blame Mr. Miller. Ob- 
viously he wrote hastily and prob- 
ably with the expectation of being 
backstopped at home; and he did a 
remarkable and moving feat in get- 
ting his beachheads down on paper. 
The editors of Harper’s Magazine, 
which ran much of the first third of 
this book as an article last winter, 
showed that Mr. Miller’s worst can 
be edited out without losing the best 
of him. 

This book is nicely laid out and 
printed, and well illustrated with 
official Navy and Coast Guard photo- 
graphs. 

R. I. THackrey 
Kansas State College 
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Istanp 49. By Merle Miller. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany. 1945. 186 pp. $2.00. 


IAKE thirteen million young 
American men into the wartime 
armed forces under selective service 
and you have included a whale of 
a lot of talent. Like other service 
publications, and in many respects 
the fountainhead of them all, Yank 
could pick to its taste the newspaper 
men it wanted. The army took Merle 
Miller from the Washington staff of 
the Philadelphia Record. Yank asked 
the army for Sergeant Miller for 
assignment as one of its fighting 
correspondents, sent him to the New 
York office to get the feel of the 
newspaper, then off to the Pacific to 
cover at the front every area of com- 
bat and to spark and manage the 
edition at Pearl Harbor. 

“Island 49” is the epitome of his 
experience during the long months 
of service in the island-to-island war 
with Japan. The island itself, ficti- 
tious Koriatok, could have been any 
one of the atolls taken by American 
forces. The book is the story of the 
taking, and the costs, from H-minus- 
eight at sea to D-plus-two and the 
flag-raising ceremony. It is mighty 
good reporting by a competent news- 
paper man who knows his army. 

The heroics are left for others. 
This is the close-up of what happens 
within the confines of an invading 
force and what goes on in the minds 
of its officers and men. It is not clear 
why the book is designated as a novel 
but the right of definition by pub- 
lishers is conceded. For physical 
snapshots and for spiritual under- 
standing of its principal characters, 
the work stands on its own feet and 
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is worthy of the good company it 
has in the significant writing by 
newspapermen in World War II. 
M. 
Iowa State University 
* * * 


Keep Your Heap Down. By Walter 
Bernstein. New York: Viking 
Press. 1945. 213 pp. $2.00. 


F YOU azz iooking for a book of 

lurid war prose, this isn’t it. And 
the fact that the volume is markedly 
different from the usual prose output 
’ these days is its chief merit. It is a 
collection of eleven restrained and 
somewhat philosophical essays, most 
of which originally appeared in the 
New Yorker, dating from April 1941 
to May 1944. Sgt. Bernstein has 
added a prologue and an epilogue in 
the classic manner, for the functional 
necessity of beginning and ending 
the book. They turn out to be as 
much essays, however, as the others 
and do not appreciably bind the book 
any more than if they had been 
omitted. Yet, because of their qual- 
ity, you are glad they are there. 

You get the impression that the 
good sergeant never really joined the 
Army—he was on sort of a “walking 
tour” of the military establishment 
(and he did plenty of walking), care- 
fully observing and noting down what 
he felt and saw and heard and did, 
and relating it to the reader. He is 
always careful to interpret to his 
civilian audience just what the GI 
talk means and uses almost none of 
the colorful assortment of Army 
words which have come out of the 
war. Not in one single sentence is it 
possible to say: “Bernstein has gone 
Army on us.” He is the eternal civil- 
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ian in a uniform and the uniform js 
strictly camouflage. 

Even so—whether you're in or out 
of service—you'll enjoy the essays 
and find many interesting facts in 
them. It’s one of those books you 
can keep by the bedside and read a 
chapter at a time, and never have 
to worry about what has gone before 
or what comes next. The essays 
range from “Action in Georgia,” a 
descriptive account of training, 1941. 
style, at Fort Benning in extended. 
order drill (the author explains that 
this means simulated battle forma- 
tion), to “Walk Through Jugosla- 
via,” the longest essay, which is a 
story of how the author did just that 
—walked mile after mile and day 
after day through Jugoslavia, finally 
arriving at Marshal Tito’s headquar- 
ters. 

Bernstein doesn’t go in for glamor, 
glory, and guff. He is simply a top- 
quality essayist-reporter who went 
through a variety of Army experi- 
ences, faithfully recorded them, and 
is now presenting them for the en- 
joyment of whoever might wish to 
enjoy. 

Titles of essays, besides those 
mentioned, are: “A Roller Coaster 
Is Worse,” about paratroopers and 
their training; “Juke Joint,” a night 
at a Phenix City, Alabama, cafe; 
“A Night in a Guardhouse,” in which 
Sociologist Bernstein makes a per- 
sonal, behind-the-bars, investigation 
of a GI guardhouse on Saturday after 
payday; “Inhale! Outhale!”, the ex- 
periences of Enlisted Press Agent 
Bernstein with the cast of This Is the 
Army; “Night Watch,” a night with 
Sailor Bernstein at Sea; “The Tak- 
ing of Ficarra,” Soldier Bernstein 
in a patrol action in Sicily; “Busy 
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Morning,” combat in Sicily, Bern- 
stein being at an observation post; 
“IT Love Mountain Warfare,” in which 
you gather that he doesn’t; and 
“Search for a Battle,” a descriptive 
sketch of a day’s fighting in Italy. 
You can catch the scent of battle 
in the articles about combat. But 
you learn, too, that war is a lot of 
things besides fighting, and that they 
also have their importance or unim- 
portance, depending on the point of 
view. You taste many of the flavors 
of World War II. Bernstein’s dishes, 
however, are mostly the appetizers 
and the desserts. The meat of the 
war is rationed in the menus he 
serves. Still, it’s a part of the war 
you can at least relish, for most 
everybody likes hors d'oeuvres and 
desserts. 
Cuess ABERNATHY Jr., 
Captain, QMC 
On leave from Emory University 
* * * 


AMERICA: PARTNER IN Wor.tp RULE. 
By William Henry Chamberlin. 
New York. Vanguard Press. 1945. 
304 pp. $3.00. 


O HOPE exists for a just and 
durable peace unless America 
stops appeasing the Soviet Union. 

That is the conclusion which Mr. 
Chamberlin reaches in a pessimistic 
analysis of the new order emerging 
from the final stages of World 
War II. 

In yielding to Russian and to a 
lesser extent to British pressure, the 
United States agreed to scrap the 
Atlantic Charter and to emasculate 
the new world security organization, 
the foreign correspondent who spent 
twelve years in Moscow contends. 
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He calls for a strong foreign pol- 
icy, demanding self-government for 
all peoples, limitation of armaments, 
liquidation of imperialism, free 
trade, free enterprise, and an inter- 
national bill of rights guaranteeing 
civil liberties. 

For implementing of these ideals 
Mr. Chamberlin has no clear blue- 
print. He suggests the United States 
should have exacted boundary 
pledges from Russia when lend-lease 
aid was begun in 1941, but he does 
not indicate how Russia can now be 
persuaded to withdraw to her 1939 
frontiers or how Britain can be in- 
duced to abdicate in India, Palestine, 
and Hong Kong. 

It is the Russian colossus, stronger 
than any nation in Europe has ever 
been and potentially strong in Asia, 
too, that worries the author espe- 
cially. He fears that Soviet totali- 
tarianism is no more trustworthy 
than the Japanese or Nazi variety 
and that in defeating one form of 
tyranny we have helped to entrench 
a still more powerful despotism. 

That Russian expansion in the 
Baltic states and in Poland may have 
been undertaken for purposes of se- 
curity rather than aggrandizement, 
Mr. Chamberlin does not concede. 
And he neglects to mention that 
Britain and France helped jeopard- 
ize the Soviet Union and themselves 
by trying to make Germany a bul- 
wark against Communism during the 
period between the two World Wars. 
It is true that Russia’s conduct, par- 
ticularly in Poland, has been dis- 
quieting. But it is also true that 
having been invaded twice from the 
west in thirty-one years Russia has 
a real interest in keeping her west- 
ern borders secure. 
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Mr. Chamberlin is undoubtedly 
correct in opposing “appeasement” 
of the Soviet Union. But if the oppo- 
site of appeasement means fighting 
Russia to restore the frontiers of 
1939, his policy is unlikely to pre- 
vail. 

Time may prove that the new 
world security organization is as im- 
potent as Mr. Chamberlin claims, 
but it is difficult to see how America 
could have insisted on its being 
stronger without the risk of scuttling 
it altogether. As Senator Vanden- 
berg said in urging ratification of 
the United Nations charter, it is an 
imperfect instrument conforming to 
the harsh facts of international life. 
One of those facts is that America 
cannot impose her high ideals, which 
are the product of her wealth and 
her secure geographical position, on 
nations which are neither so wealthy 
nor so secure. 

Although the potential menace of 
the Soviet Union occupies most of 
the author’s attention, he thoroughly 
analyzes Britain’s probable place in 
postwar affairs and concludes that in 
spite of commercial rivalries and 
differences in point of view, England 
will always find herself closer to 
America than to the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Chamberlin also discusses the 
problem of international freedom of 
the press and proposes that the 
United States sponsor bilateral press 
agreements with all other na- 
tions, guaranteeing to correspondents 
everywhere freedom from censorship 
and access to facilities for carrying 
on their work. He stresses the obli- 
gation of the journalist to expose the 
shams and evasions of wartime pro- 
paganda and give the people the 
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truth so that they can judge issues 
and men intelligently. 

The truth, however, is many-sided, 
and the character of men and na- 
tions has many facets. It is, as Mr. 
Chamberlin says, ludicrous to depict 
Stalin as benevolent Uncle Joe, but 
it may be equally misleading to por- 
tray him as a crafty Machiavelli, 
Our diplomacy and the peace it 
helps to create may be more success- 
ful if we temper our judgment. 

Joun Luskin 
University of Alabama 


* * * 


From Democracy To Nazism. By 
Rudolf Heberle. Baton Rouge, La.: 
Louisiana State University Press. 
1945. 130 pp. $2.50. 


HO among the Germans will 
become builders of a new 
Democratic Germany? 

If Germany was at heart Demo- 
cratic before the early 1930's, how 
was it that the people followed a 
totalitarian course under Hitler? 

Dr. Heberle, a native of the City of 
Luebeck, cautiously approaches but 
never definitely reaches conclusions 
in From Democracy to Nazism, pre- 
pared from studies made under a 
grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion while he taught at the Univer- 
sity of Kiel. He is now professor of 
sociology at Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. 

Introduced by an effective chap- 
ter, “The Origin and Nature of the 
National Socialist Party,” the study 
moves into a detailed and technical 
examination of political parties and 
elections in Schleswig-Holstein, one 
of the rural areas which contributed 
effective support to the Nazis. Dr. 
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Heberle’s thesis is that the success 
of the Nazi movement can be under- 
stood only through a study of the 
party at work in its rural strong- 
holds. 

Early support for the Nazi Party 
in Schleswig-Holstein, the author 
points out, came not from industrial 
and agricultural labor classes, not 
from the rural and urban upper 
classes, but from the “middle layers” 
of society who in the past had ad- 
hered to political ideas unlike those 
of the Nazi creed. This middle layer 
had succumbed to Nazi appeals di- 
rected to deep-seated resentments 
and sentiments, including opposition 
to government regimentation, mili- 
tary rule, and the “big shots.” The 
promise of better times appealed 
more to these classes than did fascist 
objectives. Finally, with Hitler’s rise 
to power large masses of persons 
hitherto indifferent or undecided be- 
came seeming converts. 

“This conversion [to the Nazi 
cause] usually took a gradual course: 
the convert would find himself in 
agreement with certain aims of the 
new regime while rejecting others, 
only to find out when it was too late, 
that the very nature of the regime 
prohibited such mental reservations.” 

Dr. Heberle suggests that these 
late converts “will not be very faith- 
ful once the regime has started to 
crumble.” That this number is large 
is inferred from the increase in Nazi 
votes after seizure of power. 

The younger generation presents 
an unknown quantity, Dr. Heberle 
admits. However, he believes that a 
majority of the pre-Nazi voters, espe- 
cially in the agricultural and indus- 
trial labor classes, may be expected 
to be dependable, while those in the 
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rural and urban lower middle-class 
group “should revert to a political 
ideology more in agreement with 
their past political attitudes.” 

Dr. Heberle’s study is particularly 
pertinent at this time, not because it 
names positively those classes or 
forces which will build democracy in 
Germany—if democracy is to be 
built—but rather because it serves 
to emphasize the awesome task of 
screening a people for the architects 
of a new and free political order. 
For the student of German politics— 
and in a sense that includes all per- 
sons who view with anxiety the 
course of world politics—a substan- 
tial portion of From Democracy to 
Nazism is worthwhile reading. The 
remainder is for the social scientist. 

Leonarp Niet PLUMMER 
University of Kentucky 
* 


Report From Rep Cuina. By Harri- 
son Forman. New York: Henry 
Holt and Co. 1945. 238 pp. $3.00. 


RMAN is an old China-hand 

by modern standards, with fif- 
teen years of experience in that coun- 
try. As such, both in deference to 
reportorial impartiality and as an 
observer acquainted with the infinite 
contradictions and paradoxes of Chi- 
nese life, he ought to recognize his 
obligation of presenting to the unin- 
formed world an accurate, rounded 
appraisal. In this book, he has not 
met this duty squarely. As the title 
suggests, it is a report from Red 
China—and does not portray the rest 
of China or its national government. 
This, in itself, is not a completely 
unfavorable verdict. On other occa- 
sions, Forman has told us something 
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of the other China. On this occasion, 
he wants to tell us about his five 
months in a little-known land, se- 
questered Communist China. No one 
can object if he concentrates then on 
reportage concerning the Communist 
Chinese and their leaders. However, 
when he attempts to render a judg- 
ment on the ideological and military 
conflict between Communist China 
and Chungking, it is only fair and 
just to record both stories for the 
American reader. This Forman has 
not done. 

Instead, he has given us abundant 
quotes and propaganda from the 
Chinese Communists, full of attacks 
upon the Chungking government 
and its leaders. This is not calcu- 
lated to aid Americans in under- 
standing a complicated problem, nor 
to reconcile the unhappy differences 
which must be compromised to avert 
Civil War. 

In his own opinions and comments, 
Forman does restrain himself, in the 
main, to reasonable and moderate 
views. That definitely can be said in 
his favor—but the rest is only an 
image seen through a glass darkly. 

A few citations from his method of 
procedure will document this state- 
ment. Forman criticizes, by unsubtle 
implication, the National govern- 
ment’s prearranged tour for the press 
party en route to Communist China, 
with its appurtenances of govern- 
ment spies as interpreters, rigged 
“spontaneous” mass_ receptions, 
“cleaned-up” concentration camps. 
It is amusing to note W. L. White’s 
similar criticism on Soviet Russia. 
The only fact that really emerges is 
that dictatorial, war-tense govern- 
ments move similarly to present a 
favorable front, whether they be 
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Communist or anti-Communist. Alle. 
gations of Kuomintang cruelty in 
massacres of Communist Chinese in 
the civil conflict of 1926-27 have 
been met with similar allegations, 
and just as much proof, of Com. 
munist Chinese cruelty in massacring 
Kuomintang members. But Forman 
doesn’t tell about the latter, although 
as a foreigner long in China (but not 
before 1930) he surely knew about 
it. Forman says the Chinese Com- 
munists are not Communists, but he 
does admit that they themselves 
won’t consent to a name-change, 
helpful as that might be to their 
cause. Forman gives paragraphs to 
repetition of the charges that the 
National Government has not really 
fought against Japan; the events of 
the years have testified to the con- 
trary as Forman well knows. 

But enough of caviling; Forman 
does a service in describing vividly 
and in detail some of the industrial, 
propagandistic, and agricultural 
economy of Communist China. He 
devotes the latter half of his book to 
a somewhat colorful story of how 
the Communist Chinese wage guer- 
illa warfare against the Japanese; 
he gives the impression that he was 
a close observer of tvo such guerilla 
attacks. One of ine most absorbing 
chapters is not concerned with Com- 
munist China at all but with the 
primitive communism being prac- 
ticed in Shansi by a governor with 
at least nominal obedience to the 
National Government. 

Forman acquaints the reader with 
one odd but important piece in the 
Chinese puzzle. But his book is 
sketchy and the ephemeral work of 
a reporter, who seems rather irre- 
sponsible by strict ethical standards, 
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rather than the thorough study of a 
careful and trained social scientist. 
And the thorough study is what we 
need these days if one nation is to 
understand and get along with an- 
other. 
James L. C. Foro 
Montana State University 
* * * 


Tuese ARE THE Russians. By Rich- 
ard E. Lauterbach. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1945. 368 pp. 
$3.00. 


. LAUTERBACH, who served 

as Moscow correspondent for 
Time and Life through 1943 and 
1944, closes his book with a rhetori- 
cal question: “What’s in it for us 
(in closest possible relations with 
Russia)?” His italicized answer is 
“everything”; and that is the key 
to the book. His two years in war- 
time Russia (he had also visited the 
Soviet Union in 1935, and spoke 
enough Russian to get along) con- 
vinced him that the people of the 
USSR are people with whom we can 
work admirably; and since he be- 
lieves that we must work with them, 
he comes to a thoroughly affirma- 
tive conclusion. 

The evidence on which the con- 
clusion is based makes up the bulk 
of the book. Mr. Lauterbach visited 
many parts of the Soviet Union and 
talked with many hundreds of Rus- 
sians. He was greatly impressed, 
both with the industry and virtually 
atomic energy of the peoples of the 
USSR and with their good will to- 
ward this country. He found little 
to make him fear Soviet ideology—it 
is not communism, he says, but 
rather the Communist party, with 
which we shall have to deal. He is, in 
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short, thoroughly sold on Russia as 
a partner in a peace-waging world. 

The first two-thirds of his book 
tells the stories of his travels and 
his conversations with all kinds of 
Russians. ile went to Leningrad just 
after the siege was lifted; he visited 
Odessa and learned the amazing tale 
of the Odessan underground during 
the Rumanian occupation. He toured 
the land beyond the Volga in Eric 
Johnston’s party, and gives a thrill- 
ing picture of Soviet industrial de- 
velopment in Magnitogorsk, in Sver- 
dlovsk, in Novosibirsk and other 
Siberian cities (not as revealing a 
picture, in my opinion, as Maurice 
Hindus offers in Russia and Japan, 
but a thrilling one nevertheless). 
He was a keen observer, and he is a 
graphic, if sometimes long-winded, 
reporter. He makes you like the 
Russians as he obviously liked them. 

In his closing chapters Mr. Lauter- 
bach presents his evaluation of the 
USSR of tomorrow. For those who 
keep a pet red bogeyman under the 
bed, the picture will be disturbing, 
for it provides little to keep bogey- 
men alive. It is a portrait of a people 
of great scientific talent and the ener- 
gy to make it useful, of a people 
wanting only to work out their own 
lives, secure against aggression and 
breaking of the peace. It shows that 
as many prejudices and misunder- 
standings must be broken down east 
of the Curzon line as west of Wash- 
ington. But it gives its reader reason 
for thinking that a happy ending 
depends chiefly on good will and 
horse sense. 

One footnote: Mr. Lauterbach is 
not very kind to Eric Johnston. He 
shows Mr. Johnston, during the Si- 
berian trip, repeatedly making grand 
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gestures that are all too reminiscent 
of the way you’d expect a chamber of 
commerce president to act. Perhaps 
Mr. Lauterbach didn’t intend the 
emphasis. But it crops out time and 
again. 
MitcHELL V. CHARNLEY 

University of Minnesota 

* * * 


How Apvertisinc Is WRITTEN AND 
Wuy. By Aesop Glim. New York. 
The McGraw Hill Book Co. 1945. 
xiit+145 pp. $1.75. 


BS BOOK might have been 
called How Advertising SHOULD 
Be Written and Why, because some- 
thing less than all current adver- 
tising is as well thought out and 
skillfully written as it would be if 
the writers followed Aesop Glim’s 
teaching. There are, unquestionably, 
a considerable number of advertis- 
ing copywriters who achieve the 
results that Aesop Glim aims at, but 
it is doubtful that there are many 
who have analyzed their procedures, 
or if they have, could set them down 
in as readily assimilable form for 
those who want to find out how to 
do it. It is written as a book for be- 
ginners and apparently developed 
from the author’s lectures, with an 
assignment at the end of most of the 
sections, but it has value for older 
hands as well. 

Compared with earlier books on 
copywriting, it is shorter, simpler, 
gets to the point faster, and dis- 
penses with the library technique 
sometime used. 

Aesop Glim is at his best when he 
gets into the real business of what 
goes on in the copywriter’s mind. 
The parts “On Putting Words Te- 
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gether and “Copy Policy” are the 
high spots. 

Of course, much of the material— 
like the 5 W’s (when, where, who 
why, what), using the present tense, 
using the singular instead of the 
plural, being specific, using active 
verbs and pictorial nouns, using 
familiar words, short sentences, sim- 
ple sentence construction—is not 
new, but it has rarely been better 
expressed. 

It is a book on copy technique, not 
on copy philosophy, although some 
philosophy creeps in. It might be 
called a home course in copywriting 
by which any intelligent person can 
learn to write acceptably—not only 
advertising copy but forceful busi- 
ness English. For many it should be 
more helpful than most courses in 
English composition. 

As a description of advertising 
sales strategy, Glim’s river illustra- 
tion is hard to beat. However, an- 
other illustration, “The house's 
split,” used to indicate the dividend 
to an advertiser resulting from the 
use of the same firm name in several 
product campaigns, is somewhat less 
happy. 

There is no hint of the growing 
conviction by business of the impor- 
tance of raising total sales and avoid- 
ing practices which tend to kill or 
delay purchases of competitive prod- 
ucts, but maybe this is too much to 
hope for. It is a stimulating book 
which can be highly recommended 
to anyone who wants to learn how to 
write advertising copy, and more 
than that, clear, simple, persuasive 
English. 

Freperic R. GAMBLE 


American Association of 
Advertising Agencies 
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An Annotated Bibliography of Journalism 
Subjects in American Magazines 
May, June, and July 1945 
Edited by F. E. Merwin and K. Q. Jennings 


The Associated Press will have to be given credit for producing some 
of the most interesting literature on the press during the current quarter. 
Edward Kennedy, AP correspondent in Paris, made history of a kind in 
May by releasing the news of the German surrender at Rheims twenty-four 
hours early. The burning issue of the AP’s ethics was still under discus- 
sion, when the U. S. Supreme Court, in a@ 5-to-3 decision, ruled that the 
AP’s membership by-laws made the news-gathering organization a 
monopoly. Press labor relations came to the fore again this time in the 
form of a struggle by publishers to prevent the ITU’s laws from appear- 
ing in contracts. Many interesting articles were published on the re- 
birth of the press in liberated parts of Europe.—F. E. M. 


ADVERTISING 


Anonymous. Advertising Increase Coming, Leaders Say. E&P 78:19 pl3, May 5. 
Agency executives predict pickup with end of war. 

—— April Linage Down 2.1%; No Leveling Off Seen Yet. E&P 78:22 p78, May 26. 

—— FTC Continues Old Gold Probe; Ads Discarded. E&P 78:30 pl8, July 21. 

— —- Advertisements Start a New Kind of Pin-Up Craze. Life 18 p12, 

ay 

—— 1,628 Reach $25,000 Class as Advertisers. E&P 78:27 p22, June 30. 

—— Wartime Gains Are Shown in Ad Readership Studies. E&P 78:27 p7, June 30. 
Summary of 72 surveys reveals increasing number of “stops.” 

— Comes Marching Home Again. Linotype News 23:4 p6, 

pril—June. 

Paul B. West, ANA president, sketches the postwar possibilities. 

BraNpENBURG, Georce A. Borton Sees Economic, Social Role for Ads. E&P 78:30 

21. 

New AFA president cites new responsibilities if industry is to maintain 
position. 

CHEVALIER, W. Selling the Future. Business Week p119, May 5. 

— — Advertisers Comment: “ It’s Good to Be Back.” E&P 78:30 pl2, 

y 21. 

New York City accounts regret space lost during deliverers strike. 

Fotey, T. T. Effective Advertising of Antiques. Hobbies 50 p77, May. 

Garber, MANNY. Signs of the Double-Cross. New Republic 112 p791, June 4. 
Movie theatre advertising. 

Lasuer, Mary Exizapetu. Survey Banishes Guessing in Scheduling Newspapers. 
E&P 78:22 p7, May 26. 

TivsMaN, Ropert. Advertising and Government. Business Week p15, June 30. 

WeINcARTEN, Janice S. AFA Votes Paid President; Elon Borton Named to Job. 
E&P 78:29 p6, July 14. 
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CIRCULATION 
Anonymous. New Method Offered to Verify Circulation. American Press 63:9 


uly. 
W vcklics may include subscription figure in annual statement. 
Mas Newspapers Now Members of the Audit Bureau. American Press 
ay. 
— Sued for $50,000 Over Circulation Claim. American Press 63:8 p10, 
une 
Publisher brings test under California fair trades act. 
Neds, Ma, 12 Georce A. Advertisers Appraise Type of Circulation. E&P 78:20 
ay 12. 
me-delivered papers get tep preference. 
coma Epwarp A. Circulation Income Should Meet Pay Roll, Daily Publisher 
Says. National Publisher 24:7 pl6, June. 


COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER 


Anonymous. Advertising in Weeklies Total $60,000,000 in 1944; $6,000,000 for 
National Ads. American Press 63:9 pl2, July. 

—— New Regulations Issued by WPB Give Weeklies More Newsprint. Publishers 
Auxiliary 80:28 pl, July 14. 

—— Offset Printing Is Not a Cure-All, Wisconsin Weekly Publisher Says. 
National Publisher 24:7 p10, June. 

—— Selling Job Is Essential If Weeklies Are to Get National Advertising. National 
Publisher 24:7 June. 

—— Small Papers Read More Closely, Stanford University Study Shows. E&P 
78:29 pl2, July 14. 

——- Three-Publisher Committee to Direct Activities of NEA Research Bureau. 
National Publisher 24:6 p6, May. 

——V-E Editions of Weeklies Stress Job Ahead; Emphasize Sobriety of Local 
Rejoicing. American Press 63:8 p5, June. 

—— Weeklies Ran 44,327,216 Inches of War Ads in "44; 93.5% Paid for Locally. 
American Press 63:8 p7, June. 


Scumipt, L. E. Country Weekly. Industrial Arts and Vocational Education. 34 
p268, June. 

Srromperc, P. G. Here Are Some Hints on Determining Sale Value of a Weekly 
Newspaper. National Publisher 26:8 p5, July. 


CRITICISM AND DEFENSE OF THE PRESS 


—— Boettigers Quit in Disagreement on Hearst Policy. E&P 78:26 pl4, 
une 
Refuse to resume direction of Seattle daily. 
—— PM Mind. New Republic 112 p514, April 16. 
Sketch of Granville Hicks. 
Binsse, H. L. Confidence and the Press. Commonweal 42 p133, May 25. 
Cerr, Bennett A. Trade Winds. Saturday Review of Literature 28 p18, April 28. 
American press and the passing of President Roosevelt. 
Ernst, Morris L. Strictly Personal: Hit-and-Run Journalism. Saturday Review 
of Literature. 28 p13, April 7. 
SHELTON, Wittarp. Wartime Press and Labor. American Mercury 60 p548, May. 
Wotsetey, Ronatp E. Threat to American Newspapers. Saturday Review of 
Literature 28 p7, June 30. 
Claims threat is not radio and television but the disdain of news. 
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EDITORIAL INFLUENCE AND METHODS 


Anonymous. Army Use of Recording Machines Forecasts New Technique in Re- 
porting. E&P 78:24 p71, June 9. 

_— Business News Needs More Space and Views. E&P 78:31 p68, July 28. 
Financial writers list postwar improvement standards. 

—— Detroit Free Press Wins 1944 Pulitzer Gold Medal. E&P 78:20 pi0, May 12. 
Expose of graft brings reward; correspondents, photographer, cartoonist win 
other awards. 

_— First Press Conference. Time 45 p18, April 30. 

The new President meets the press. 

—~ Coverage Varies in Philadelphia OPA Price Case. E&P 78:30 p22, July 21. 
Inquirer fails to print story involving price violations on part of major stores. 

——- Press at San Francisco. Life 18 p43, May 14. 

—— San Francisco Spectacle. Time 45 p66, May 7. 

Reporters at United Nations Conference. 

—— Strike Surveys Build Up Newspaper Promotion Story. E&P 78:31 p7, July 28. 

New York City newspaper readers say radio news was not a satisfactory 


substitute during strike period. 


BraNDENBURG, Georce A. Chicago Dailies Stir Public Demand for Better Housing. 
E&P 78:19, pll, May 5. 
—— New Orleans /tem Strives for More “ Woman Appeal.” E&P 78:24, p9, June 9. 
Changes makeup, headlines, and content. 
— Fa _ Papers Take the Lead as Community Builders. E&P 78:29 p7, 
uly 


Jorpan, Frankuin E. Editor Suggests Some Fields for News Research. E&P 78:19 


p65, May 5. 
Processing of local news held in need of much investigation. 


Sueap, Watter A. Getting Into Press Conference at White House No Easy Matter 
in These War Days. Publishers Auxiliary 80:20 pl, May 19. 


Staunton, Heten M. Throngs Go to Plants for Papers. E&P 78:29 p5, July 14. 
~ of New York city dailies over the counter increase daily during drivers’ 
strike. 

—— Wall Street Journal Has Post-war Ideas. E&P 78:20 p63, May 12. 

Business daily will continue brief but complete coverage. 


Wuire, E. B. Beautiful Upon a Hill: San Francisco. New Yorker 21 p44, May 12. 
United Nations press conference. 


Wiccins, J. Russet. Should a Newspaper Accept “Free Passes”? A Statement of 
Policy. JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 22:2 p151, June. 
A St. Paul editor feels extreme caution is required. 


EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


Anonymous. American Council on Education for Journalism; Minutes of Meeting, 
New York, April 27-28, 1945. JourNALisM QuARTERLY 22:2 p155, June. 
The record of a full-fledged discussion of accreditation. 

— Journalism School Meets in Ohio. Publishers Auxiliary 80:28 pl, 

y 14. 
Members discuss administrative and teaching problems. 

—— Opinions on Journalism Education Are Tabulated. E&P 78:25 p10, June 16. 
Sixty per cent of those questioned feel journalism education does not earn 
professional status. 

—— Standards Set for Education in Radio Work. E&P 78:19 p24, May 5. 
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Becomes Full Partner in School Accrediting Plan. E&p 
719 pl2, May 5. 
Committee representing all newspaper groups will set educational standards, 
er Soe A. ICMA Seeks to Sponsor Circulation Courses. E&P 78:26 
June 23. 
ould have journalism schools increase attention given subject. 
Cook, Water W. Predicting Scholastic Success in Journalism. JourNnatism 
QuarTERLY 22:2 p130, June. 
The results of experimental studies made at Minnesota. 


Reep, P. I. Journalism Directors Want Fair Evaluation. E&P 78:22 p70, May 26. 
The West Virginia director sets some goals for an accreditation program. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


— Magazines in Latin America. Publishers’ Weekly 147 p1562, 
—— Army Teaches Journalism in Germany. E&P 78:28 p#, July 7. 
Establishes school for GI students at Heidelberg. 
—— Duce, Goebbels Leave Record of Press ats E&P 78:19 p67, May 5. 
——- German Editors Picked for “Right” Philosophy. E&P 78:23 p18, June 2. 
——- Holland Paper’s Secret ation Is Now +“ E&P 78:27 p61, June 30. 
——- India Publisher Opens Offices to Cover U. S. E&P 78:23 p35, June 2. 
—— Mr. Cortesi Gets Mad. Time 45 p62, June 18. 
Profile of Arnaldo S. Cortesi, head of the New York Times bureau in 
Argentina. 
—— News for Germans. Time 45 p66, May 7. 
Frankfurter Zeitung, now Frankfurter Presse. 
—— Press Freed in Italy, PWB Tackles Austria. E&P 78:31 p34, July 28 
Psychological Warfare team seeks to establish freedom concept in Vienna. 
—— Press Without Property. Fortune 32 p269, July. 
Survey of French jo 
—— Return of the Beaver: London Evening Standard. Time 45 p76, April 9. 
—— Seventy-fifth Anniversary of La Nacion. Bulletin of the Pan-American Union 
79 p365, June. 
Diamond Anniversary edition of the famous Argentina newspapers. 
——- Shanghai P & M Stops Publishing Edition in China. E&P 78:27 p61, June 30. 
—— “Straight Diet” Given Germans in New Papers. E&P 78:30 wag July 21. 
—— Swedish Paper Continuous for 300 Years. E&P 78:23 p20, June 2. 
——- The Press: Chungking Crackdown. Newsweek 26:5 p63, July 30. 
China refuses to permit reentry of two U. S. writers. 
Berrien, WrtuiAM. Writers of Brazil. Nation 160 p419, April 14. 
Brown, Rosert U. Havana Made Headquarters of Inter-American Society. E&P 
78:22 p8, May 26. 
Press group will keep archives in Cuban capital. 
—— Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 78:22 p84, May 26. 
f nencame found a “rebirth of free journalism” during a visit to Caracas, 


CoccEsHALL, Recinatp. “Violations of Confidence” at the Paris Peace Conference, 
1919. JourNALIsM QuaRTERLY 22:2 pl15, June. 
The AP release of the Rheims parley recalls some interesting history. 
DEL ViLLar, Freperico C. Brazil and the Gag Men. Inter-American 4 p15, July. 
Fry, be What Has Happened to Them Since. Publishers Weekly. 147 p2434, 
une 23. 
German writers Fry helped escape from France. 
Ga.ois, Emtennetre. New French Press. Nation 160 p487, April 28. 
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Hut, Ernte. Threat to Wreck La Prensa Caps Climax of Peron’s Fight. E&P 
78:30 p9, July 21. 

Argentine government restores censorship after 24 days of “freedom.” 

JaPHET, <a Britain’s Journalists Get Refresher Course. E&P 78:26 p54, 
June 23. 

National Union of Journalists sponsors instruction for war veterans. 

Kirsy, Rotuin. David Low and His Cartoons. American Mercury 60 p606, May. 
A famous American cartoonist analyzes an equally famous British con- 
temporary. 

Marti, Jorce L. The Press in Cuba: Its “Rebirth” Since 1939. JourNaLism 
QUARTERLY 22:2 pl24, June. 

Nasokov, VLapimir V. German Double Talk. New Yorker 21 p20, June 23. 

— — ~ naa 3 Underground Greek Papers Are Dailies Now. E&P 78:28 

, July 7. 
Swiss-American Press Connections Revealed. E&P 78:28 


y 7. 
hin, of American news to Sweden maintained with OWI help. 
i _. There Are No Press Seats, No Copies of Talks. E&P 78:30 p10, 
A p Sol Evening News writer describes coverage of British election. 
Tuompson, Craic. How We Look to Moscow. Life 18 pl7, June 11. 
Soviet reporters analyze San Franciscans. 
W. L. Gertie Is Just Over the Hill. Saturday Evening Post 217 p6, 


FREEDOM OF PRESS AND FREE ACCESS TO THE NEWS 
— 1 Explores Every Avenue of Relief from Court Rule. E&P 78:27 

June 30. 

irectors decide to ask Supreme Court for rehearing. 


— Editorial: AP Case. E&P 78:26 p42, June 23. 
Reasoning of court seems illogical to Editor & Publisher. 
—— Editorial: “Fundamental Freedoms.” E&P 78:27 p38, June 30. 
United Nations charter lacks specific reference to press freedom. 
a Court Upholds Marriage Pamphlet. Publishers Weekly. 147 p2283, 
une 9. 
—— Field Brought About AP Monopoly Suit. E&P 78:26 p26, June 23. 
The background of the AP case. 
—— Frankfurter Views Ban on News Sale. E&P 78:26 p67, June 23. 
Separate opinion in AP decision attacks any restrictions on press freedom. 
— Justice Douglas Discusses Restraints. E&P 78:26 p66, June 23. 
Separate opinion in AP decision emphasizes broader issues. 
—— Justice Murphy’s Views in Dissent. E&P 78:26 p70, June 23. 
Argues that AP’s record shows complete absence of monopolistic practices. 
— “Personal Service” in News Gathering. E&P 78:26 p7, June 23. 
Text of minority opinion in AP case shows stress on factors disregarded by 


majority. 
— Press Freedom Left as League “ Specific.” E&P 78:27 pll, June 30. 
San Francisco conference allows problem to await attention of new world 


organization. 
—— President Insists on Policy of Free Press in Germany. E&P 78:21 p65, May 19. 
Truman reverses stand taken by OWI Director Davis. 
—— Summary Judgment Statute Applicable. E&P 78:26 p6, June 23. 
The majority opinion in the Supreme Court’s 5 to 3 decision against the AP. 
—— Supreme Court Rules Against AP, 5-3; Special Meeting of Board Is Called. 
E&P 78:26 p5, June 23. 
Court rules news service must provide report to competing papers. 


P 
6 
| June 30. 
Japanese propaganda letters. 
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Bartett, James. World Free Press. Fortnightly 163(ns157) p56, May. 
Brown, —— U. ASNE Reports Progress on Free Press Pledges. E&P 78:25 
, June 16. 
oes offers three proposals for support of American press. 
Ernst, Morris L. Freedom to Read, See and Hear. Harper’s 191 p51, July. 
McConnett, Raymonp Jr. Idea of Press Freedom Gains Slowly at S. F. E&P 
78:21 p34, May 19. 
ee Yaga T. Four Freedoms and Atlantic Charter. Survey Graphic 34 
May. 
Their pew OE challenges to the English-speaking world. 
Strong, I. F. Two Major Court Decisions. Nation 160 p714, June 30. 
The AP and Harry Bridges cases. 
Vance, E. L. Freedom of the Press for Whom? Virginia Quarterly Review. 21:3 
p340, July. 
Wacker, Jerry. — Sees World’s Press Fighting for Treaty Clause. E&P 
78:19 pl0, Ma 
Head of SNE j free press commitee reports on trip to friendly world capitals. 
Wetitman, H. C. Massachusetts Censorship Law Changed. Library Journal 70 
p526, June 1. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Anonymous. Anne O’Hare McCormick; Woman With a Broom. Reader's Digest 
46 p37, June. 
—— Confessions of a Grouch. Time 46 p48, July 9. 
—— Article on Westbrook Pegler. 
Gentleman of the Press. Time 45 p73, April 16. 
Portrait of Marshall Field. 
——- Hearst’s No. 2 Man. Time 45 p68, May 7. 
Joseph Vincent Connolly. 
—— Robert Rutherford McCormick, a Portrait. Time 46 p78, July 9. 
StempeL, Joun E. Ernie Pyle. Quill 33:3 p5, May—June. 
Incidents concerning the undergraduate days of the late war correspondent. 


LAW OF THE PRESS 
Ano. Contempt Ruling Confirmed by Florida Court. E&P 78:31 p79, 


y 28. 
Miami Herald will appear to U. S. Supreme Court. 
—— Decision in the U. S. Post Office vs. Esquire Case. Saturday Review of 
Literature 28 pl6, June 16. 
Text of Judge Arnold's opinion. 
——- Deutsch Contempt Case Fades in Congress. E&P 78:22 p13, May 26. 
PM writer sticks by refusal to name sources used in articles on Veterans 
Administration. 
—- nag on Appeal in Strange Fruit Case. Publishers Weekly 147 p1916, 
ay 12 
—— Libel Verdict for $100,000 Against Ridder. E&P 78:26 p18, June 23. 
Former Munich professor wins suit against publisher of German language 
daily in New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


pr Missouri Grants 7 Journalism Service Awards. E&P 78:20 pl8, 
ay 12. 
—— Negro Press Analysis. Fortune 31 p233, May. 
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Aspury, Herpert. Battle in Printer’s Ink. Collier’s 115 pl8, June 30. 
Article on Chicago journalism, 

Davis, Donato W. The Newspaper of Tomorrow —a Summary of Probabilities. 
JouRNALISM QuARTERLY 22:2 pl44, June. 

Carmer, Cart. Full Employment for Writers in the Post-War World. Publishers 
Weekly 147 p2506, June 30. 

LIEBLING, é. J. Colonel Baranoff and the Newspaper PM. New Yorker 21 p44, 
June 23. 

Suver, H. M. Growing Pains of a Press Editor. Saturday Review of Literature 
28 pll, June 9. 


NEWSPAPER GUILD AND EMPLOYE:: =MPLOYEE RELATIONSHIPS 


Anonymous. A Powerful Union Is Aim of Convention; IEB Elected. Guild Re- 
porter 12:14 pl, July 13. 
A summary of the 1945 convention of the Guild at St. Paul. 

—— ANPA Special Standing Committee Makes Annual Labor Report. E&P 78:19 


. May 5. 
— eS White-Collar Union: Eubanks. Guild Reporter 12:14 p5, July 13. 
ANG vice-president cites gains in convention report. 
—— Carriers Free Agents in L. A. Union Contract. E&P 78:24 p24, June 9. 
—— Carrier Issue Defined for Test in Courts. E&P 78:28 pl6, July 7. 
St. Louis dailies seek determination of status of newsboys. 
—— Commission Gets ITU Laws Dispute. E&P 78:30 p7, July 21. 
Will rule on publisher acceptance of bylaws of union in contracts. 
——- Deliverers’ Strike Cripples 17 New York City Dailies. E&P 78:28 p7, July 7. 
Welfare fund demand of union main issue in walkout. 
——- ‘Hands Off’, ITU Letter Demands of WLB. E&P 78:25 pll, June 16. 
Union says its laws are not arbitration subject. 
—— ITU Contract Policy Examined by WLB. E&P 78:29 » July 14. 
— Union insists that all contracts explicitly recognize ITU laws. 
—— New Jersey Printers Defy WLB Orders. E&P 78:27 p6, June 30. 
Jersey City and Bayonne strikers refuse to return to work. 
—— Pushes Plans to Organize Negro Press. Guild Reporter 12:15 pl, 
uly 27. 
Guild works out membership campaign with Negro press workers. 
—— Philadelphia Carriers Press for “Employe” Status. E&P 78:24 p24, June 9. 
— Se Act to Throw Switch on Wage Program. Guild Reporter 12:11 
pl, May 25. 
Refuse pay increases under Little Steel formula. 
—— Re-expand Staffs: Murray. Guild Reporter 12:14 p3, July 13. 
ANG president tells St. Paul convention veterans can be re-hired without 
dismissal of present personnel. 
—— Resolutions Shape ANG Policy. Guild Reporter 12:14 pl2, July 13. 
St. Paul delegates call for action on many issues. 
—— 2 Worcester Papers Vote Guild 55-44. Guild Reporter 12:12 pl, June 8. 
—— WLB Stops ITU Contracts, Puts All in “Dispute” File. E&P 78:30 p8, July 21. 
—_a follows denial by union officials that newspapers are engaged in war 
effort. 


Wacker, Jerry. Publishers Advised to Study Local Rehiring Agreements. E&P 
78:21 p7, May 19. 
Many returning veterans to be covered by special agreements. 


— — Obligation to Rehire Veteran Is Explained. E&P 78:31 p62, 
uly 28. 
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NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 


Anonymous. Chicago Sun Makes Gains in Four Years. E&P 78:26 p72, June 23, 
— 9 neo with Plastic Plates Forecast; Process Is Explained. E&P 78:29 
May 

—— L-240 Relaxed to Spread 38,500 Tons of Newsprint. E&P 78:28 pll, July 7. 
Additional relief seen for press by end of 1945. 

—— Printing Plates Made of Plastics Are Light and Durable. Scientific American. 
172 p366, June. 

Augusta Chronicle Endg International Holdings. E&P 78:23 pj, 

une 

Paper company now completely divorced from newspaper business. 

—— Seven Shortcuts in Printing. Popular Mechanics 83:139, April. 

—— 30-lb. Paper Plan Dropped; Mills Boost 32-lb. Output. E&P 78:25 p7, June 16. 

Barnuart, THomas F. Search for a Suitable Material for Type Alloy Has Been 
Carried On for 500 Years. Publishers Auxiliary 80:26 p5, June 30. 
The first of three articles on the importance of type alloy to good typography. 

Gorm ne. Milwaukee Journal’s Finances Analyzed. E&P 78:20 pl2, 

ay 
— Raymonp B. Concentration and Se in Daily Newspaper Owner- 
hip. QuarTERLY 22:2 p97, June. 

y study of the tendency toward one-publisher cities and chain ownership, 
together with an analysis of some economic causes and effects. 

Ossurn, B. H. Can Type Pag ee Industrial Arts and 
Vocational Education 34 p263, June. 

—— How is Typographic Unity Attained? Industrial Arts and Vocational Educa- 
tion 34 p219, May. 

Piayrair, Rosert. Monitor’s 6 Editions Entail ‘Zoned’ Makeup. E&P 78:22 p68, 


ay 26. 
All departments subject to edition changes to meet circulation demands. 
Staunton, Hecen M. PM, Now 5, Boasts: Out of Red for Year. E&P 78:25 p32, 


une 16. 
Field tabloid in New York claims a profit on reader support alone. 
eee ArtHur Hays. Newspaper, Its Making and Its Meaning. Vital 


hes. 11 p539, June 15. 
Nee York Times publisher says “The freedom of the press is your freedom.” 


va # Jerry. Long Term Debts Cut Sharply by Gannett. E&P 78:25 p22, 
une 1 


Chain publisher shows distribution of income during 1944, 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Fraprie, F. R. Editor’s Point of View. American Photography 39 p7, July. 
Photo magazine editor appraises photograph of raising American flag on 
Mount Suribachi. 

Price Jack. Cameramen Launch National Organization. E&P 78:26 p28, June 23. 
Photographers on major dailies represented in new association. 

—— Pool Ends in Europe; Service Rivalry Due. E&P 78:25 p58, June 16. 
mama end agreement following premature AP announcement on 


PUBLICITY, PROPAGANDA, AND PUBLIC OPINION 
Auten, E. N. Merchant’s Public Relations. Nation’s Business 33 p34, May. 
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Anonymous. City Official Gets Newspaper id in Stimulating City Interest. 
American City 60 p34, May. 
An article about Anderson, Indiana. 
— “Drys” Spend $200,000 for Local Advertising. American Press 63:7 p22, May. 
Anti-liquer copy appears in 6,000 communities. 
— Foreign Propaganda Expenditures Climb. E&P 78:25 p18, June 16. 
=e nations seek to gain support and understanding of American 
ople 
Newspapers Now of NAM’s Industrial Press Service. 
American Press 63:8 p36, J 
—— Nazi Poison. New York Times "Magazine p25, April 15. 
Discussion of German propa 
—-Sold. Business Week p21, June. 
California exhibits virtues of state to visitors through pu 
—- Varied Publicity Media Being Used by Unions. Week’; p%4, July 7. 
—- Spripati. What Does Iowa Know of India and China? Asia 45 
p298, June 
A question of public opinion in the Middle West. 
Corey, Hersert. How Labor Sells Its Wares. Nation’s Business. 33 p34, June. 
Crespt, L. P. Public Opinion and Co.’s. New Republic 112 p837, June 18. 


Gayn, Mark J. Million Words of Poison. Saturday Evening Post 217 p22, June 16. 
Domei, the Japanese Army’s house organ. 


Greet, E. S. No-Opinion Group Dwindles. New York Times Magazine p18, May 6. 
Gotpman, E. F. Polls of Polls. American Mercury 61 pl04, July. 
Nicuots, H. G. Roosevelt and Public Opinion. Fortnightly 163(ns 157) p303, May. 


Roper, E.mo B. Tenth Anniversary of Fortune Survey of Public Opinion. Fortune 
32 p263, July. 


Warp, R. S. Can Japan Win by Losing? Asia 45 p234, May. 
Japanese pro, 
Woop, J. B. Foreign Propaganda in the United States. Business Week 33 p28, May. 


RADIO AND THE PRESS 


Anonymous. AP Ruling Will Have Little Effect on the Radio Industry. Broad- 
casting p64, June 25. 

—- Flashing the News from the Front: Press Wireless. Popular Mechanics. 
Full P Broad 

ooo isenhower Coverage Permitted. Broadcasting p18, June 11. 
General's tour to get large-scale radio net treatment. 

—— Hands-off Policy on KFI News Plan. Broadcasting p66, May 7. 
FCC won’t interfere with Los Angeles station unless reporting is not objective. 

—— Improving ig gt in Wartime Radio Must Interpret Coming Peace. News- 
week 25 p88, May 21. 

— Radio Polling: Saotarentinn. New System of Testing Listeners’ Reaction. 
Business Week p87, June 2. 

—- Stations KYA and KMTR Sale to New York Post Executives Nearly Com- 
pleted. Broadcasting p18, May 21. 
San Francisco and ollywood stations bringing approximately million dollars; 
papers expected to be signed soon. 

Crooxs, Ettiorr. What of Facsimile? Quill 33:3 p9, May—June. 
New radio device certain to influence news-gathering. 

———  aameeecanie D. Radio Censorship Danger Scored. Broadcasting p20, 
une 
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Conga Daviw. Covering UNCIO to Cost Half Million. Broadcasting pig, 
ay 7. 
Usual rivalry between radio networks, Independents swept aside to give 
public clear picture. 
— > W. Antidote for the Aleutians. Saturday Evening Post 217 p34, 
une 30. 
Radio broadcasting to servicemen. 
a. 4 Haroip. Radio Wins Equal Rights at UNCIO. Broadcasting p32, 
une 11. 
Medium fully prepared to cover any news story. 
Porter, K. R. News from Overseas. Radio News 33 p66, May; 33 p92, June; 
34 p80, July. 
Three articles on radio news from abroad. 

Ricuarps, Rosert K. Radio Girds for V-J Day. Broadcasting p15, May 14. 
Soman Swney. New Code Places Radio, Press on Par. Broadcasting pl4, 
ay 21. 

Security only factor; broadcast bans are eased. 
Tanen “i M. Time Here for Radio’s Own News Wire. Broadcasting p20, 
une 11. 
Worldwide staff, using shortwave for direct copy, visioned by news editor of 
Station WLAC, Nashville, Tennnessee. 
1 Jerry. Clash of Philosophies Seen in FM’s Future. E&P 78:27 p58, 
une 30. 
Quick Acceptance Seen for ‘ Radio Newspaper.’ E&P 78:19 p46, May 5. 
Facsimile edition of New York Times for San Francisco conference points way. 
—— Radio Still Lacks Technique to Measure Sales Results. E&P 78:22 p6, May 26. 
—— Radio Turns Attention to Own News Service. E&P 78:26 p48, June 23. 
Networks consider formation of permanent worldwide news collection systems. 
—— 25% of FM Permits Asked by Newspapers. E&P 78:20 p42, May 12. 
Wecter, Dixon. Hearing Is Believing. Atlantic Monthly 175 p54, June. 


WAR AND THE PRESS 


ey Ciano’s Diary Saved by Wife from the Nazis. E&P 78:26 p36, 
une 23. 

American publication rights obtained by Chicago Daily News. 
——- Editorial: Russia and Our Press. E&P 78:24 p38, June 9. 

Hostile views in U. S. papers laid to Russian policy. 

——-U. S. War Printing Hit $70,000,000 in ’44. American Press 63:8 p38, June. 
one stamps consumed enough paper to publish all weeklies for three 
months, 

Ruark, R. C. GI’s Answer Girl. Saturday Evening Post. 218 p35, July 7. 

Miss Fixit’s newspaper column. 

Snyper, Capt. Joz R. Fourth Estate Functions Again Amid Ruins of War-Torn 

Manila. Publishers Auxiliary 80:19 pl, May 12. 


1. Censorship 


Anonymous. AP Official Recounts Origin of Peace Report. E&P 78:19 p8, May 5. 
Head of San Francisco parley staff tells how Senator Connally’s statement 
was handled. 

—— Army’s Guests. Time 45 p56, May 21. 

Who fouled up the peace news? 

——- Censorship Puzzles Even SHAEF Censors. E&P 78:23 p12, June 2. 

—— China Leak. Newsweek 25 p32, June 18. 

Unauthorized publication of restricted State Department information. 
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_—. Correspondents Hit Pool-War Censorship. E&P 78:24 p58, 
Resolution decries continuance of control despite 


of war, 

—— Editorial: Kennedy, AP and SHAEF. E&P 78:20 p38, May 12. 

AP correspondent held in error for early V-E story but Army’s news policies 
must share blame. 

—— For a Responsible Press. New Republic 112:21 p696, May 21. 

A condemnation of the New York AP headquarters for putting Ed Kennedy's 
surrender story on the wire. 

—— Kennedy of AP Scoops Whole World but Writer’s Call Him Double-Crosser. 
Newsweek 25 p80, May 14. 

—— Kennedy V-E “Beat” Stirs Three-Point Controversy. E&P 78:20 pi. May 12. 
Associated Press correspondent accused of breach of confidence while SHAEF 
public relations chief is charged with “bungling” surrender story. 

—— Kennedy’s Statement in Reply to Gen. Allen. E&P 78:20 p8, May 12. 
Ane Press correspondent tells why he released German surrender day 
early. 

——- Numerous Editors Rise to Kennedy’s Defense. E&P 78:21 p64, May 19. 
Argue AP correspondent fully vay in releasing V-E story. 

— Flash Denial Sets Off Riv. Among Newspapers. E&P 78:19 p9, 

ay 5. 
Associated Press criticized and defended for flash emanating from San Fran- 
cisco conference. 

—— Reporters Vent Ire at SHAEF Bungling. E&P 78:20 p74, May 12. 
ee claim Army public relations mishandled news of closing days 
of war, 

~ae * New Code of Wartime Practices for the Press. American Press 63:9 

July. 

Bente, Dwicut. Kennedy Details Incidents Before His Surrender Flash. E&P 
78:24 p7, June 9. 

AP correspondent says he felt no security was involved. 

—— Scene in AP Office When Story Arrived. E&P 78:20 p60, May 12. 

How the Associated Press handled Ed Kennedy's premature story on sur- 
render of Germany. 

——- SHAEF Turmoil Goes On; Kennedy Is Ordered Home. E&P 78:21 p8, May 19. 
European war correspondents resent variations in penalties given writers. 
Bienstock, Vicror M. Correspondent Hits Political Censorship of U. S. General. 

E&P 78:22 pl4, May 26. 
Writers in Middle East war theater forced to follow policy line. 

Butter, James J. Price Cuts Censorship to Minimum. E&P 78:21 p7, May 19. 
V-E Day brings relaxation. 


Rivincs, Rutx. Diplomats Blamed for Potsdam Secrecy. E&P 78:31 p10, July 28. 


2. Coverage 


Anonymous. 15 Newsmen Died in Allied V-E Effort. E&P 78:22 p72, May 26. 
The record from D-Day to the German surrender. 
—— Wire Services Plan Pacific Coverage. E&P 78:21 p58, May 19. 
— Dwicnt. Carson Looks Good as War Correspondent. E&P 78:25 pé6, 
une 16. 
Woman reporter for INS covered war from D- to V-E-Day. 
—— War Climax Gives Press Its Biggest News Week. E&P 78:19 p7, May 5. 
Editors forced to handle half dozen major stories including surrender reports. 
Bracker, Mitton. How Mussolini Story Was Covered in Milan. E&P 78:22 
p60, May 26. 
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La, foam Reporter on Okinawa. New Yorker 21 p32, May 9; 21 p46, 

ay 

PauL, Hers. Covering the War on Okinawa. Guild Reporter 12:12 pll, June 8. 
City editor says newspaper experience helps solve certain difficulties. 

Ripincs, Ruru. Joe Morton by Nazis, AP E&P 78:29 July 14. 
War correspondent believed only one executed by Germans. 


3. Information Policies 
Avrmaee, Fleet News Center Tells Story of Navy Personnel. E&P 78:31 p66, 


y 
—— Journalism with a Bang Helped Allies Win War in Europe. Linotype News 
23:4 pl0, April—June. 
Front-line papers were morale builders. 
—s or 4 Gets Clipped After Ganging Up on OWI. Guild Reporter 12:15 
Pp y 
Abolition of radio news division cuts off widely used news source. 
—— Surrender Talk. Newsweek 25 p94, June 25. 
Captain Ellis Mark Zacharias, America’s voic 
—— You Meet Such Interesting People. Publishers - Weekly, an p2003, May 19. 
Articles about appointments in Oversea Division of O 
Abolish the OWI? Saturday Review 28 pls, 
ay 26. 
Kantorowicz, ALrrep. OWI in Germany. New Republic 112 p673, May 14. 


A Selected Bibliography 
From British Journals 


April to June 1945 


Edited by J. Edward Gerald 


Abbreviations used: NW, Newspaper World; WPN, World’s Press 
News; IJJ, Institute of Journalists Journal; J, Journalist of the National 
Union of Journalists. 


ADVERTISING 
I. Britain 


Anonymous. Industry Launches Own Plan to Increase British Exports. WPN 
33:841 pl7, April 12. 
Market research cooperative proposed as flying wedge in drive to recover 
Britain’s world markets. 

—— Dr. Joad Hits Back at His Advertising Critics. NW 48:2474 p17, June 9. 
pd noted psychologist continues his somewhat unscientific remarks about 

vertising. 

—— Plan for BETAC Unfolded to Profession. WPN 33:847 p16, May 24. 
The part advertising is expected to play in support of the British Export 
Trade Research Organization. 

—— The Plan for British Export of Advertising Service. NW 48:2472 p17, May 26. 
—- agencies form a cooperative to service British trade around the 
wor 
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II, Continent 


Anonymous. French Fear Invasion of U. S. + ae WPN 33:840, p18, April 5. 
Head of | French Syndicate hints darkly there is no room in a “regulated 

economy” for enterprising foreign competitors. 

—— Important Foreign Agency Decision. WPN 33:844 p25, May 3. 
French regulations applicable to foreign-owned advertising agencies. 

—— New Control of French Advertising. WPN 33:841 pl4, April 12. 
Official syndicate in control seeks to eliminate some evils by regulating 
agencies closely. 

Denes, Se Elimination of Interior Output Will Result. WPN 33:843 
pls, 
An advertising man experienced in prewar France evaluates the new 
totalitarian control of French advertising. 


Anprews, W. L. Well Said, Mr. Heighway. IJJ 33:326 , May. 

Views of secretary of Newspaper Society on jo istic training. 

AnonyMous. Associated Newspapers, Limited. NW 48:2474 pl8, June 9. 
Stockholders meeting; statement of c 

—— Company Meeting: Kemsley Newspapers. WPN 33:841 p33, April 12. 

— ig Control Should Be in the Hands of Trained Journalists. IJJ 33:327, 

1, June. 
. Wilson Harris’ remarks on injtuence of business proprietors. 

—— Editors Investigate 153 Local Authorities’ Treatment of the Press. NW 
48:2466 p3, 16, April 14. 

—— Fullest Possible Publicity by Local Authorities Urged in Nalgo Report. 
NW 48:2473 p2, June 2. 
ak of local government officials suggests standards of accessibility 
of news. 

—— The Institute’s Agreement, IJJ 33:325 p45, April. 

Provisions of wage and conditions contract with proprietorial organizations. 

—— Kemsley Newspapers, Limited. NW 48:2466 p8, April 14. 

Stockholders’ meeting hears Lord Kemsley’s report. 

—— More Newsprint for the Election. NW 48:2474 pl, June 9. 

Government answers demand for increased facilities. Some journalist- 
candidates. 

—— Odhams Press. NW 48:2474 p12, June 9. 

Annual meeting of stockholders; statement of earnings. 
— — Journalists Will Be Candidates in Goma Election. NW 48:2473 
June 

—— Press Prepares for Election. NW 48:2473, pl, June 2. 

Some problems created by shortages. Government asked to relax restrictions. 

—— Public Relations Inquiry. IJJ 33:325, p44. April 
Committee studies relationship of journalism and public relations. 

—— Secrecy in Local Councils Increasing. IJJ 33:326, p55, May. 

Burcu, Leste. Burch Defends British Cameramen. WPN 33:846, p29, May 17. 
British alibis for superior American coverage traced back to agency owners 
who decided to rely primarily on official service photographers. 

a Artuur J. Why Training of Journalists Is Imperative. IJJ 33:325 


p4l, 

Editor of World’s Press News comments on professional status of journalists. 
Simon, G. P. Guarding Fleet Street Under Fire. NW 48:2469 p13, May 5. 

The general manager of The Daily Telegraph relates incidents during his 

service as sector commander of London war-time fire guard. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Anonymous. AAP’s War Job Finished. WPN 33:846 pl2, May 17. 

—_— peaks of last year of war listed by Australian Associated Press, London 
office. 

——*"Golden Arrows” En Route to Berlin. WPN 33:843 p7, April 26. 

Details on high speed portable wireless transmitters. 
wa = Photo-Telegraphy Service Has Grown in War-Time. NW 48:2469 pl5, 
ay 5. 
War expansion of Cable & Wireless, Ltd., related. 
—— Radio Lesson From Australia. 33:840 p14, April 5. 
Private stations reported besting government-owned radio service. 
—— AP v. Reuters Global Battle Is On. WPN 33:843 p3, April 26. 
British view of Associated Press budget for foreign service. 
—— A Review of S. E. A. C. Press Facilities. NW 48:2474 pll, June 9. 
Press arrangements in Southeast Asia theater of war. 

—— Royal Signals Transmitters on the Way. WPN 33:842 p3, April 19. 
Apparatus intended for allied press corps in Berlin gives an idea of develop- 
ment of portable wireless. 

—— SEAC PR Now Ready to Go All Out. WPN 33:848 p6, May 31. 
Transmission and coverage problems of correspondents in the Southeast Asia 
theater of war. 


Heicuway, Artuur J. This Is How the BBC Covered the War. WPN 33:848 pl2. 


JapHet, Raymonp, A. D. M. Backs Unity Move. J 28:3 p29, April. 
Annual meeting of National Union of Journalists. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


ae Awaiting Official News of German Surrender. NW 48:2469 pl, 
ay 

How Senator Connally’s surrender story was handled by British press. 
—- “Foreign Correspondents in Moscow Reduced to Yes-Men.” WPN 33:847 


p4, May 24. 

Paul ra interton, formerly of the News-Chronicle and BBC staffs in Moscow, 
says deliberate policy of Russian government is to keep coverage in hands of 
its Tass yes-men. 

—— How Press Handled Roosevelt Story. NW 48:2467 pl, April 21. 

—— Mr. Roosevelt’s Relations With the Press. NW 48:2467 p4, April 21. 
Contains one or two sidelights heretofore largely confined to word-of-mouth 
reporting. 

—— Special Courts for the French Press. WPN 33:841 p6, April 12. 

Proposed legal code governing French press. 

——-U. S. Gives Britishers Poor Treatment. WPN 33:844 p5, May 3. 

British correspondents in America identified with the “ forgotten man.” 

Price, Eric. West Africa Has the Strangest Newspapers. WPN 33:842 p8, April 19. 
Aspects of the press in Gold Coast and Nigeria areas. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Anonymous. Managing Editor of Reuters. NW 48:2466 pl, April 14. 
Appointment of Walton A. Cole. 
—— Press Exposure of German Horror Camps. NW 48:2468 pl, April 28. 
——Reuters Appoint Cole Managing Editor. WPN 33:841 p3, April 12. 
ae Right of Press Comment Between Conviction and Appeal. NW 48:2472 
A King’s Bench Divisional Court discusses British “clear and present 


danger” doctrine with reference to issuance of contempt citations. 
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——- Sponsored Radio: Advertisers “Completely Dazzled.” WPN 33:84] p39, 
April 12. 

Weaninc, C. J. The Newspaper the Serviceman Wants. NW 48:2470 pl6, May 12. 
Former editor of West London Post erects a “composite newspaper” after five 
years of speculation with his brothers-in-arms, 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 


Anonymous. Disagreement Among Proprietors on Post-War Conditions. NW 
48:2465 p4, April 7. 
Topics discussed at annual N. U. J. conference. 

—— Draft Proposals for Setting Up New “Association of Journalists.” WPN 
33:847 p4, May 24. 
prope merger of Institute of Journalists and the National Union of 
Journalists. 

——- The Draft Scheme for Institute-N. U. J. Merger. NW 48:2472 pl, May 26. 

——- Institute and N. U. J. IJJ 33:327 p67, June. 
Agenda for discussion of proposed union of journalist groups and conversion 
to trade-union status. 

—— The Institute’s War Record. [JJ 33:327 p77, June. 
How Institute of Journalists met the war. 

——- Journalists, as Trade Unionists, Will Have to Face Political Issues More and 
More Frequently. NW 48:2465 p2, April 7. 

—— NUJ Formulates Its Post-war Pla ans. WPN 33:840 p?, April 5. 
Future of press tied to economic policy of country as a whole, and that is 
still unformulated. 

Warns of Possible Hard Struggle Ahead. WPN 33:840 p4, 


A 
Task, 0 ae professional reconstruction outlined in talk to annual delegate 


__Nuy W Warning of Young Journalists’ Move. WPN 33:846 p18, May 17. 
Trade union opposes separate organization for younger men in its membership. 


—— Scheme for Merger with NUJ. ih 33:327 p71, June. 
The Institute of Journalists discussion in convention. 

—— Union’s Approval in Principle of Need for Training Scheme for Juniors. 
NW 48:2465 p3, April 7. 
Resolution on recruitment and training of journalists. 

Bunpock, C. J. Merger Agreement. Plan Will Now Go to Delegate Meetings of 
Both Bodies. J 28:5 pl, June. 
General secretary o of N National Union of Journalists writes of proposal to 
merge with Institute of Journalists. 


OFFICIAL PRESS RELATIONS 


Anonymous. British Navy Badly Let Down in Story of Rhine Crossirg. WPN 
33:840 p3, April 5. 
Poor reporting seen as denying British navy its rightful place in history. 
—a a Chiefs Block Free Flow of British Army Pictures? WPN 33:842 
, April 19. 
Looking for a scapegoat who can be blamed for dominant play given American 
news pictures. 
— ae Critics of SEAC PR Resented by Reporters. WPN 33:849 
p une 7. 
A News-Chronicle reporter defends army public relations officers. 
—Is British Photo Pool Worth While? WPN 33:841 p4, April 12. 
Criticism of military handling of pictures for the press. 
—— PRO Angles on War Correspondents. WPN 33:847 p6, May 24. 
A British public relations officer finds some journalistic complaints quite petty 
“eae PROs and Royal Signals Keep Copy Flowing. WPN 33:841 ps, 
pri 
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Heicuway, A. J. Army PR Set-up Gains Some Praise. WPN 33:846 p30, May 17. 
Facilities provided by British 21st Army group for newsmen. 

Maxtep, Frank. Communications Set-up: Praise and Thanks Due to Royal Signals, 
WPN 33:846 pl6, May 17. 
How news traffic was handled in Belgium, Germany, and Denmark. 


PROPAGANDA AND CENSORSHIP 


Anonymous. Eire Lifts Censorship Which Imposed “Unspeakable Humiliation” on 

Press. NW 48:2471 pl5, May 19. 

How the Eire censor tried to assure neutrality of press. 

——I Worked Under German Censors. NW 48:2472 p2, May 26. 

A Guernsey editor tells of German occupation. 

—— “Security” Causes Ban on War Correspondents’ Visiting Russians Over the 

Elbe. NW 48:2469 pl7, May 5. 

Russians vacillate between wish to impress and acute fear of espionage. 
—— Severe Press Penalties in Cyprus. WPN 33:848 p9. 
Moree oo. Latest Plans for Our PR and Press Set-up. WPN 33:846 p7, 

ay 17. 
Official censorship arrangements in British sphere of control in Germany. 


WAR AND PEACE 
I. The Foreign Correspondent 


Anonymous. The AP Blow-up: Roasted by Newsmen as “Most Unethical Double- 
Cross” in News History. WPN 33:846 p3, May 17. 
The Edward Kennedy affair. 
— a News Muddle Ever Over End of War Announcement. NW 48:2470 p2, 
ay 12. 
Edward Kennedy described as defying censorship; events in wake of his 
story on armistice. 
ae —— Return to the News Centres of Europe. NW 48:2471 
, May 19. 
The press moves into liberated areas, sometimes before the Germans ex- 
pect it. 
—- bg ey a of Associated Press’s Rheims Surrender “ Scoop.” NW 48:2471 
pi, May 
Official statements; Kennedy's defense. 
—— Last British Press Camp in Copenhagen. WPN 33:846 p4, May 17. 
How Allied correspondents were moved in to cover surrender of Denmark. 
—— Poor Enemy Treatment. WPN 33:841 p12, April 12. 
Godfrey Anderson of the AP relates discomforts and discourtesies of being a 
prisoner of war. 
—— The War Correspondents’ Roll of Honour. NW 48:2470 p7, May 12. 
A list of newsmen killed in line of duty, 1939-45. 


II. Reconstruction 


Anonymous. Britain May Miss Chance in European Publishing Field. WPN 
33:848 p3, May 31. 
Some sidelights on purported plans for international competition in the 
book trade. 

—— P. A.-Reuter Picture Agency Appointment. NW 48:2466 pl, April 14. 
The British agencies plan world picture coverage. 

Belgium Needs More Newsprint Quickly. WPN 33:846 pé, 

ay 17. 

Director general of Belgian Ministry of Information interviewed on problems 
of newspaper production after expulsion of Germans. 


News Notes 
Edited by Douglass W. Miller 


News for inclusion in this section . . . activities of schools and departments 
of journalism, staff appointments and changes, curricular developments and 
the like . . . must reach Professor Miller, School of Journalism, Syracuse 
University, by the first of the month preceding publication. News for the 
December issue must reach him by November 1. 


EASONED and experienced news- 
papermen predominate as faculty 
members in the leading schools of jour- 
nalism of the country. This is revealed 
in the results of a careful study recently 
made by the AASDJ of the training in 
newspaper work of journalism teachers. 
The investigation was made by the 
Council on Education of the Association. 

The background of the 250 teachers 
in the thirty-four schools which are 
members of the AASDJ was reported 
for the college year 1941-42, regarded 
as the last normal year before the war- 
time emergency drained off many teach- 
ers for service in the armed forces or 
in government service. A number of 
staff members are on leave from their 
respective universities and colleges. 

Complete data on the nonacademic 
journalistic experience of 193 of the 
250 teachers were available, and showed 
an average of eleven years of experience 
for each faculty man. Incomplete re- 
turns were given by two schools in- 
volving 20 teachers, and records were 
not available for men who had entered 
military or government service at the 
time the survey was made, but the 
over-all result nevertheless reveals the 
general picture in the major schools. 

Newspapers named by teachers on 
which they had staff experience num- 
bered 537, for an average of 2.77 papers 
for each teacher. Newspapers in every 
state but five were named, and there 
were a scattering few in France, China, 
and Japan. The only states where 
iournalism teachers included in this 
study had not worked are Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Mississippi, and 
Nevada. 


Besides work on newspapers, the 
journalism professors reported a wide 
variety of journalistic experience. This 
included staff duty with sixteen national- 
ly known general and specialized maga- 
zines, eleven business papers devoted 
to publishing, six advertising agencies, 
fourteen radio broadcasting stations, 
and eight government agencies. 

Aside from practical newspaper ex- 
perience, jo ism teachers have a 
good record of academic training. De- 
grees held include 248 bachelor’s, 
145 master’s, and twenty-five doctor of 
philosophy degrees, plus fifteen mis- 
cellaneous earned and honorary degrees 
for a total of 433. Only twelve of the 
teachers held no college degrees, their 
personal attainments qualifying them for 
special positions on university and col- 
lege faculties. 


Mott and Olson Head 
Army Schools of Journalism 


Schools of journalism, in connection 
with Army University Centers, were 
opened July 15 at Shrivenham, England, 
and August 1 at Fountainbleau, France. 
Dean Kenneth E. Olson of the Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern 
University, is heading the school in 
England, and Dean Frank L. Mott of 
the School of Journalism, University of 
Missouri, is heading the one in France. 

Half of the personnel of the faculties 
is civilian and includes Professor Roscoe 
Ellard, Columbia University; Professor 
Max Grossman, Boston University; Pro- 
fessor John Casey, University of Okla- 
homa; Professor Fred Kildow, Univer- 
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sity of Minnesota; Professor Clifford 
Weigle, Stanford University; Professor 
W. A. Sumner, University of Wisconsin; 
Professor A. A. Applegate, Michigan 
State College; Professor Bruce McCoy, 
Louisiana State University; Professor 
J. C. Medlin, Kansas State College; 
Professor Frank Burkhalter, Texas 
Christian University; Professor Richard 
Eide, North Dakota. 

Standard journalism courses will be 
given with the expectation that they 
will be accepted as residence credit in 
schools of journalism. Terms of the 
schools are eight weeks long. Work of 
the schools will be finished, according 
to present plans, either early in February 
or early in April. 

The eniial purpose of the Army 
University Centers is to provide profit- 
able occupation of the time of officers 
and enlisted men not engaged in full- 
time military duties and awaiting trans- 
portation out of the European theater. 


Vice-President Thompson 
Heads AASDJ Activities 


Professor Paul J. Thompson of the 
Department of Journalism, University 
of Texas, vice-president of the AASDJ, 
is serving as president during President 
Max Grossman’s absence as a member 
of the faculty of the Army schools of 
journalism abroad. He has named Dr. 
Ralph D. Casey, School of Journalism, 
University of Minnesota, to serve on 
Association’s executive committee in 
Grossman’s absence. 


Administrators’ Association 
Views Postwar Problems 


Administrative problems of the near 
future, such as serving the returning 
veteran interested in journalism, adapt- 
ing the professional curriculum to post- 
war needs, and the reappraisal of 
accreditation standards, occupied the 
attention of the American Society of 
Journalism School Administrators at its 
first annual conference in the Hotel 
Gibson, Cincinnati, June 29-30. The 
Society also adopted a constitution. 

Officers for 1945-46 were elected as 
follows: President, Dr. P. I. Reed, 
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West Virginia University, Morgantown: 
vice-president, Professor Emil Telfel 
Loyola University, New Orleans; secre. 
tary-treasurer, Professor A. L. Higgin. 
botham, University of Nevada, Reno. 
These officers also constitute the execu. 
tive committee. 

At the conference banquet Ollie \. 
James, chief editorial writer for the 
Cincinnati Enquirer, spoke informally 
on “What Post-War Editors and Pub. 
lishers Will Expect of Departments and 
Schools of Journalism.” He stressed the 
importance of discovering individuals 
with special aptitude for newspaper 
work, of seeing that professional train- 
ing is always solidly grounded with 
liberal studies, of maintaining close 
personal contact between teachers and 
students, and of making each individual 
student’s applied training extensive and 
thorough. 

Mr. James is convinced that the 
practicing press is in a state of con- 
fusion regarding what high-grade de. 
partments and schools of journalism are 
really doing. This viewpoint was empha- 
sized by the results of a recent survey 
conducted by Editor and Publisher. 
This survey revealed a motley set of 
impressions held by editors and other 
newspapermen, often based not on actual 
knowledge of the schools but largely on 
their happy or sad experience with 

aduates. He urged that the press be 
amiliarized with the program of the 
better schools. 

Professor Lester Jordan of Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas, Texas, 
led a symposium on “How Best to 
Serve Returning Veterans Interested in 
Journalism.” He said the prevailing 
practice of the schools should -be to 
treat each veteran as an individual, to 
adapt the curriculum to his special 
needs, and to give him sympathetic, 
personal guidance. At the same time, 
there should be no lowering of academic 
standards, because this would be a dis- 
service to the veteran. 

Dr. Reese D. James, director of the 
Division of Journalism at the University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, led a 
symposium on “ Pressing Problems of 
Accreditation.” He accentuated the 
great importance of keeping depart- 
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ments and schools from becoming trade 
schools, pointing out that more than 
ever before the profession of journalism 
needs broad background courses in the 
humanities and the social sciences. He 
said accreditation should be of two or 
three types, conforming to the needs of 
the profession and the aims and facili- 
ties of the institutions. i 

In opening the symposium on “Post- 
war Cooctecian Changes and Essential 
New Courses”, Professor Clement E. 
Trout of the Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
Stillwater, warned that tomorrow will 
bring new demands upon the schools. 
They will have to get ready for greater 
emphasis on better newspaper writing, 
more attractive newspaper pages, greater 
interest in promotion and circulation, 
new tie-ups with radio, the challenge of 
television, the new wire-spool recording 
devices, and other developments. 

Dean George E. Simmons of Tulane 
University, New Orleans, emphasized 
the importance of limiting enrollments 
to those men and women of outstanding 
intelligence and special aptitudes such 
as journalism requires. 

The Committee on Constitution, whose 
report was accepted, consisted of 
fessor A. A. Applegate, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, chairman; Pro- 
fessor J. Willard Ridings, Texas Chris- 
tian University, Fort Worth; and Dean 
Simmons of the College of Arts and 
Sciences, Tulane University, who is 
also head of the journalism department. 


Newspaper Readability 
Studied at Ohio State 


Under a grant of several thousand 
dollars from donors who asked to go 
unidentified, a study of readability of 
newspapers was begun during the sum- 
mer under auspices of the School of 
Journalism, Ohio State University. The 
research was directed by Professor 
L. C. Getzloe of the department staff, 
and his wife, Margaret, who is a gradu- 
ate of the school. They also had the 
assistance of several students on a part- 
time basis. 

For a start, the project was confined 
to an analysis of Washington news, 
especially that pertaining to Congress. 
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For this purpose the files of selected 
newspapers and the major press associa- 
tions were analyzed. It is expected that 
the work will be continued and ex- 
panded during the coming school year. 


Oklahoma Names Harral 
Journalism Director 


In line with the policy of rotating 
chairmanships and directorships estab- 
lished at the University of Oklahoma in 
1941, Stewart Harral has been appointed 
to a two-year term as director of the 
School of Journalism, replacing H. H. 
Herbert, who will continue as professor 
of journalism. 

The change will be effective Septem- 
ber 1. Harral will continue as director 
of press relations, a position he has held 
since 1936. 

Harral received his bachelor of arts 
degree at Southeastern State College, 
Durant, and his master of arts degree 
at the University of Oklahoma. He has 
pursued graduate study at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa and Columbia University. 
He has been reporter for the Daily 
Camera at Boulder, Colorado, and served 
as city editor of the Durant Daily 
Democrat in 1929 and as city editor of 
the McCurtain Gazette, Idabel, from 
1931 to 1933. He is the author of two 
books on public relations and articles 
for more than forty magazines. 


Dean Spencer Given Leave 
For Near East Mission 


Dean M. Lyle Spencer of the School 
of Journalism, Syracuse University, will 
go to Egypt late this summer as lecturer 
and professor at the American Univer- 
sity, Cairo, and to survey the journalis- 
tic field in the Near East. He has been 
given a year’s leave of absence during 
which the affairs of the Syracuse School 
of Journalism will be directed by an 
acting dean. 

A grant from the United States De- 
partment of State makes possible Dean 
Spencer’s return this fall to the De- 
partment of Journalism he established 
at the American University in 1937. 
The grant specifies that the recipient is 
to “serve as lecturer and professor in 
the journalistic course at the American 
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University, to lecture to the newspaper 
editors and managers in Cairo, Alexan- 
dria, and other centers under auspices 
of the University at Cairo, and to survey 
the journalistic field in the Near East. 


Journalism Teachers 
Interne at Radio Stations 


The following teachers of journalism 
were awarded radio interneships for the 
summer of 1945, sponsored by the 
Council on Radio Journalism: 

Elmer F. Beth, University of Kansas, 
at KMBC, Kansas City; Olaf J. Bue, 
Montana State University, at KVOO, 
Tulsa, Okla.; Archie R. Harney, Uni- 
versity of Idaho, at KFI, Los Angeles; 
Robert Mossholder, Omaha University, 
WOW, Omaha, Nebr.; Fred M. Parris, 
Kansas State College, at WFAA, Dallas; 
Frank E. Schooley, University of Illinois, 
at WSYR, Syracuse, N. Y.; Everett W. 
Withers, Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, at WTIC, Hartford, Conn. 


Henry B. Rathbone Dies 
At Age of 73 in New York 


Henry Bailey Rathbone, professor 
emeritus of the Department of Journal- 
ism, New York University, died in New 
York City June 13 at the age of seventy- 
three years. 

In addition to his long educational 
service, he had worked on the old 
Chicago Examiner and the American, 
and was once city editor of the New 
York Sun and news editor of the New 
York Evening Journal. Following his 
retirement from the faculty of New 
York University, he worked as editorial 
director of a chain of central New York 
weeklies with headquarters in Hamilton, 
New York. 


Memorial to Dean Allen 
Begun by Oregon Publishers 


The Oregon Newspaper Publishers 
Association has formed the Eric W. 
Allen Memorial Fund in honor of the 
late dean of journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon. The fund will receive 
voluntary contributions for the further- 
ance of newspapering in Oregon and 
the journalism school. 
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Dwight Bentel Joins 
California State Staff 


Dwight Bentel has joined the faculty 
of the California State College at Sa, 
Jose to head a reorganized and expanded 
department of journalism. He resigned 
as feature writer for Editor and Py). 
lisher to accept the California appoint. 
ment. 

Mr. Bentel has the master of arts 
degree from Stanford University and 
has worked on the San Jose Mercury. 
Herald and the San Francisco Cull. 
Bulletin. In 1941-42 he was photog. 
rapher on the staff of the American 
Museum of Natural History. 


Science Writing Sequence 
To Be Started at Medill 


A special program of study for 
students interested in becoming science 
writers will be made available at the 
Medill School of Journalism, Northwest- 
ern University, this fall. The sequence 
has been centered around the sugges- 
tions offered by leading science writers, 
representatives of the American Medical 
Association, and professors of science 
on both campuses of Northwestern 
University. 

In addition to taking the year of 
science required of all students, the 
prospective science writer will study a 
year each of chemistry, zoology, and 
physics, plus sixteen additional hours in 
geology, geography, or astronomy, or 
more advanced courses in chemistry, 
physics, or zoology, to be chosen with 
the advice of the faculty. 


MacDougall and Wolseley 
Publish New Textbooks 


Dr. Curtis D. MacDougall, professor 
of journalism at the Medill School of 
Journalism, Northwestern University, 
has a new book on reporting of public 
affairs entitled Covering the Courts, 
now in production by Prentice-Hall. 

Professor R. E. Wolseley, also of the 
Medill School, and Leland D. Case, 
editor of the Rotarian magazine, have 
revised their copyreading work book, 
Around the Copydesk. It is being re 
issued in new and enlarged format. 
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Radio Curriculum 
Added by Illinois School 


A junior-senior curriculum in radio 
journalism will be offered by the School 
of Journalism, University of Illinois, 
beginning with the fall semester 1945. 
The program of instruction will be of- 
fered in cooperation with the University 
Radio Station WILL. New courses to 
be offered as of the curriculum 


include principles of broadcasting, an- 
nouncing, radio advertising, radio news, 
script writing, radio law, and radio 
production and direction. 


Kappa Tau Alpha Chapter 
Established at Washington 


The University of Washington chap- 
ter of Kappa Tau Alpha, named for 
Thornton F. McElroy, the first editor 
of the state who established the Colum- 
bian at Olympia, Washington, in 1852, 
was installed by Professor Robert W. 
Jones of the School of Journalism in 
June. The list of charter members in- 
cluded the two top-ranking members of 
the 1945 graduating class, a group of 
ten alumni who won honors at gradua- 
tion, and five faculty members of the 
School of Journalism. 


Allen Named Acting Dean 
At Medill; Two Promoted 


Since September 1, Professor Charles 
L. Allen has been acting dean of the 
Medill School of Journalism, North- 
western University, although he has 
been responsible for Medill since Dean 
Kenneth E. Olson left Evanston last 
spring. 

Elmo Scott Watson, professorial lec- 
turer at the Medill School, has been 
promoted to associate professor of jour- 
nalism in charge of the Chicago division 
of Medill, effective this fall. He suc- 
ceeds Professor William R. Slaughter, 
who has resigned. 

Frederic N. Litten, lecturer in fiction 
writing at Medill for three years, became 
associate professor of journalism effec- 
tive this fall. He is teaching new courses 
in novel writing on the Chicago campus 
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+ also conducting the fiction work- 
shop. 

Burton Marvin, cable editor of the 
Chicago Daily News, is teaching news 
writing in the Chicago division of the 
Medill School. Lawrence Keating, Mil- 
waukee author, has been added to the 
Chicago division staff as lecturer in 
fiction writing. 

Campbell and Johnson 
Added to Syracuse Faculty 


Dr. Laurence R. Campbell, associate 
professor of journalism at Temple Uni- 
versity, has been appointed to a profes- 
sorship in the Department of Editorial 
Practice of the School of Journalism, 
Syracuse University. 

Dr. Campbell, who was news editor 
of the Wall Street Journal’s Pacific 
coast edition and book reviewer for the 
San Francisco Chronicle, left the West a 
year ago to go to Temple where he 
originated the Temple Press Tourna- 
ment and Temple University School 
Press Advisory Council. 

Dr. — has worked for The 
Rotarian, Drug Progress, Lord and 
Thomas, and the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce, and has taught at North- 
western, Illinois, and California. He is 
co-author of Exploring Journalism and 
Effective News Reporting, and has writ- 
ten widely for professional journals. 

Broderick Johnson, formerly an_in- 
structor at the William Allen White 
School of Journalism, University of 
Kansas, has been appointed to an in- 
structorship in the Department of Edi- 
torial Practice at the Syracuse School of 
Journalism. Mr. Johnson, a graduate of 
Grove City College, was a graduate as- 
sistant in 1943 at the School of Journal- 
ism, University of Wisconsin, where he 
obtained his master’s degree. While at 
the University of Wisconsin, he worked 
on the Wisconsin State Journal. 


Fayette Copeland Resumes 
Teaching at Oklahoma 


Fayette Copeland returned to full- 
time work as professor of journalism at 
the University of Oklahoma in Septem- 
ber. At his own request he has been 
relieved of duties as counselor of men 
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at the University, a position he has 
filled since 1941. 

During the interval while he was 
counselor he condensed his doctor’s 
thesis into a book, Kendall of the 
Picayune, which won the 1943 annual 
award of the Texas Institute of Letters 
as the best book of the year on Texas. 
He has recently completed work on his 
doctor of philosophy degree at Louisiana 
State University. 

Before joining the Oklahoma staff as 
director of publicity and assistant pro- 
fessor in 1942, Copeland had worked on 
the Clovis (N. M.) News, Los Angeles 
Examiner, Los Angeles Evening Herald, 
Anaheim (Calif.) Herald, and Santa 
Ana (Calif.) Register. 


Stanford Appoints Housman 
Acting Professor for Year 


Dr. Robert L. Housman, who has re- 
signed from the faculty of the School 
of Journalism, Montana State Univer- 
sity, will be acting professor of jour- 
nalism this year at Stanford University 
in place of Professor Clifford F. Weigle, 
who is teaching in a European Army 
University Center. Dr. Housman has 
been on leave of absence from Montana 
State University for two years as chief 
of operations liaison for the overseas 
branch of the Office of War Informa- 
tion. He returned from the Italian 
theater in June. 


Four Radio Courses Added 
To Syracuse Curriculum 


A new radio sequence following the 
suggested standards for college courses 
in radio broadcasting as set up by the 
Federal Radio Education Committee of 
the United States Office of Education 
was opened at the School of Journalism, 
Syracuse University, in September. 
Background is strongly stressed in the 
curriculum, only 20 percent of the 
student’s time during the four-year 
course being devoted to radio courses. 

New courses in radio included in the 
expanded curriculum are radio an- 
nouncing, radio and music, radio pro- 
gram planning and building, and news- 
casting. 
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Thacher Joins Faculty 
of Army Study Center 


W. F. G. Thacher, professor of Eng. 
lish and advertising at the University 
of Oregon, left Eugene in July to be. 
come a member of the faculty of the 
Army University Center in England. 

Mr. Thacher has been on the Oregon 
staff for thirty-one years. He previously 
had planned to take a leave of absence 
in the fall term of 1945-46. The Euro. 
pean assignment, however, caused 4 
change in plans, and his sabbatical 
leave was switched to a leave for army 
service through next spring. 


Michigan State College 
Appoints Alan Scott 


Alan Scott has been appointed as. 
sistant professor of journalism at 
Michigan State College. He obtained 
his bachelor’s and master’s degrees at 
the University of Missouri. Following 
graduation he worked on various Mis- 
souri and California newspapers, taught 
one year at the University of California, 
and for three years has been connected 
with OWI. 


Illinois Announces Additions 
To Journalism Staff 


Miss Helen Peffer has accepted a psrt- 
time position as assistant professor of 
journalism at the Universty of Illinois 
in charge of the courses in feature 
writing and trade and technical jour- 
nalism. She will divide her time be- 
tween the School of Journalism and the 
College of Engineering where she will 
be editor of engineering publications. 
Miss Peffer has been editor of Re- 
frigerating Engineering, New York, 
since 1942. She was graduated in jour- 
nalism from the University of Kansas, 
received her master’s degree from the 
University of Illinois, and was editorial 
assistant in the Agricultural Experiment 
Station and assistant in journalism 4t 
the University of Illinois from 1924 to 
1928. 

Norman Nelson has been appointed 
instructor in journalism at the Univer- 
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sity of Illinois. He will have charge of 
the course in radio announcing and will 
continue as chief announcer for Station 
WILL, University of Illinois Radio Sta- 
tion. Mr. Nelson was graduated from 
Stanford University, and has a master’s 
degree from Harvard University. 


Southern California Names 
Hammargren to Faculty 


Russell J. Hammargren, formerly head 
of the Department of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Denver, has been appointed 
to the faculty of the School of Journal- 
ism, University of Southern California. 

As a major in the public relations 
division of the Army, Hammargren 
served in the Alaska theater of World 
War II and before his appointment at 
Southern California was assistant to the 
director of public relations for Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation. 

After graduating from the University 
of Minnesota in 1934, he became editor 


of the Wausan (Wis.) Pilot, and later - 


was affiliated with the Milwaukee bureau 
of the United Press. His teaching ex- 
perience includes his services as director 
of journalism at Valpariso University, 
Butler University, and the University of 
Denver. 


Michael Radock Moves 
To Kent State Faculty 


Michael Radock, director of journal- 
ism at Westminster College, Pa., has 
been appointed to the faculty at Kent 
State University. Professor Radock will 
be in charge of the university news 
bureau and supervise the Kent Stater, 
campus newspaper. He will also teach 

man and sophomore journalism 
classes. 


Edmondson Joins Faculty 
At North Carolina in Radio 


L. H. Edmondson joined the faculty 
of the Department of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, September 1, 
as an assistant professor. He has 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees from 
the University of Missouri. He will 
teach courses in radio. 
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AASDJ Executive Committee 
Proposes Raising Dues 


By a unanimous vote the executive 
committee of the AASDJ has decided to 
submit to association members an 
amendment raising the annual dues of 
member institutions in the association 
from $25 to $50. The amendment, in 
the following form, will be mailed to 
each member institution early this fall 
and will be voted on by members at the 
1945 convention: 

ARTICLE 6—Dues 

The annual assessment on each insti- 
tution shall be fifty (50) dollars, pay- 
able in advance, and any institution 
that shall have failed to pay its assess- 
ment during the year shall be dropped 
from the association but may be rein- 
stated by a vote of the executive com- _ 
mittee of the association upon payment 
of the arrears in full. 


Emory Division of Journalism 
Moves Into New Quarters 


Coincident with the removal of the 
editorial and business offices of the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY to Emory Uni- 
versity, the Emory Division of Journal- 
ism has moved into new quarters. 

The new journalism offices, class- 
rooms, and laboratories are located in 
the Fishburne Building, where space for 
expansion was available. New equip- 
ment is being installed as rapidly as the 
desired materials can be obtained. 

Professor Floyd K. Baskette returned 
to the Emory faculty this fall after a 


- year’s leave of absence during which he 


worked toward his Ph.D. degree in his- 
tory at the University of Wisconsin. 

Miss Dorothy M. Evans, a magna cum 
laude graduate of Greensboro (N. C.) 
College, has been appointed as a grad- 
uate assistant. 


Notes 


Effective with the autumn quarter, 
Assistant Professor Lester C. Getzloe of 
the School of Journalism, Ohio State 
University, has been promoted to asso- 


ciate professor. 
* 


* * 

Professor George Wagner of Ohio 
University was a member of the faculty 
of a Radio Workshop conducted during 
the first term of the summer quarter at 
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Ohio State University. He had charge 
of the radio newe-writing work. 


Dean W. Kuykendall, assistant pro- 
fessor of journalism at Michigan State 
College, has been awarded a one-year 
fellowship in the graduate school of 
Harvard University to work for a degree 
of doctor of philosophy. 


A Washington hand press, probably 
more than a century old, has been 
presented to the Iowa State College 
Department of Journalism by A. 
Sanders, publisher of the Manning 
Monitor. 

The library of the School of Journal- 
ism, University of Illinois, has ac- 
quired a complete set of imprints of 
Douglas C. McMurtrie. The collection 
contains more than 388 items in the 
fields of typography, bibliography, and 
the history of printing both in Europe 
and in the United States. 

Dr. James E. Pollard, director of the 
School of Journalism, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, was in Kansas City for two 
months during the summer on commis- 
sion to write a history of Transcontinen- 
tal and Western Air, Inc. Arrangements 
are being made for publication of the 
airline’s history in book form. 


Professor Douglass W. Miller, School 
of Journalism, Syracuse University, 
directed readership studies for the 


Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald-Journal and ° 


Herald-American this summer. He also 
made readership surveys of the Albion 
(N. Y.) Advertiser, Carthage (N. Y.) 
Republican-Tribune, and Larchmont 
(N. Y.) Times in cooperation with the 
New York Press Association. 
* * 

Lieutenant Colonel Manning Seil, as- 
sistant professor of journalism at the 
University of Illinois, has returned from 
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Italy where he has been public relatio: 
officer with the Fifteenth Air Force. a 


Robert Buchanan, assistant in jour. 
nalism at the University of Illinois, has 
been promoted to captain in the air 
force. He is now in the Western Pacific. 


John Paul Jones, instructor in jour. 
nalism at the University of Illinois, has 
been promoted to lieutenant, senior 
grade, and has been transferred to the 

nited States Atlantic Fleet air force, 
based at Key West, Florida. 


Dr. Edwin Emery, formerly teaching 
assistant and lecturer in journalism at 
the University of California, is now act- 
ing bureau manager of the United Press 
San Francisco office, where he has been 
Pacific war news cable editor, overnight 
news manager, and relay editor at times 
during the past two, and one half years. 


Mrs. Betty Lou Werts will be gradu- 
ate manager of student publications at 
Kansas State College during C. J. 
Medlin’s absence abroad with the Army 
University Center. She has been asso- 
ciate editor of Douglas Air View News, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Department of Journalism, University 
of Idaho, was featured by the Spokane 
(Wash.) Spokesman-Review with a Sun- 
day magazine story and pictures of the 
department’s new ~uarters. 


Dr. William J. Thomas has been ap- 
pointed to the faculty of Westminster 
College, New Wilmington, Pa., to teach 
journalism and to head the publicity de- 

ment. A former member of the 
arrell (Pa.) High School faculty and 
the Sharon (Pa.) Herald editorial staff, 
Dr. Thomas recently received his Ph.D. 
degree from the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


